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Ebb Tide in Libya 


T WILL surely be impossible to avoid a show- 

down on the subject of Libya this time. Neither 
Mr. Churchill, nor anyone else can afford to take 
the responsibility for that situation and retain the 
confidence of the belligerent peoples. From the 
prominence that has been given to the strategical 
skill of General Rommel, it is apparent that we 
were out-generaled. From recent despatches there 
would seem to be grounds for believing that Ger- 
man 85mm. guns are much more effective than our 
25pounders, that the German Mark IV tanks are 
stronger offensively and defensively than the new 
American product, that the German tank repair 
service is much more efficient than our own, and 
that whoever stressed the local R.A.F. superiority 
in numbers was talking through his hat. In addi- 
tion, from the reports that we hear of German 
fighting fanaticism—and of Russian fanatic ten- 
acity—we gather that they each believe intensely in 
the social order that they are fighting for. It 
would seem time that it was made clear to the sol- 
diers who are doing the actual fighting and dying 
against the odds of German superior equipment and 
generalship that they also are fighting for a new 
order of which they can be proud and in which 
their families will not want. Courage alone, or 
even courage and equipment, cannot win this war. 
We need a faith to fight for, and that faith at the 
present time seems to be the almost exclusive poss- 
ession of a relatively small but increasing minority. 
Some effort must be made to communicate, not only 
the vision but the promise of a new order to our 
fighting forces. We say this, of course, not in the 
least wishing to minimize the bravery of those who 
fought under such handicaps in Libya, but rather 
to draw attention to a feature of our fighting 
power which should receive full consideration in 
the investigation which must follow. 

One result of the British failure in Libya, per- 
haps the result that it was designed by the Ger- 
mans to effect, will be serious questioning about 
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the possibility of successfully opening a second 
front this year. It would certainly appear that a 
thorough shake-up of the defence organization 
should precede, rather than follow, any such under- 
taking. 


U.S. on the March 


HE CIVILIAN POPULATION of the United 

States seems at last to be on the march. The 
ten percent clubs and the rubber salvage campaign 
are providing something tangible to do while events 
abroad are underlining for everyone the necessity 
for doing it. The appointment of Elmer Davis to 
head the new office of War Information may be 
regarded as an acknowledgement of the fact that 
the government can best repay the civilian popula- 
tion for its codperation by giving them as much of 
the truth as can be given respecting the events on 
the far-flung war fronts. 

In the meantime the war had spread to fronts 
not nearly so remote as Australia, Libya or Nor- 
thern Ireland. The Japanese activities in the fog- 
bound Aleutian Islands carried a threat of further 
thrusts either east to this continent or west to 
Siberia and caused considerable uneasiness in the 
Pacific North-West where it was felt that the navy 
was underestimating the importance of the Japan- 
ese successes. 


Salute to Russia 


T A ‘SALUTE TO RUSSIA’ RALLY, on the 
anniversary of Hitler’s attack on the U.S.S.R., 
held in the University of Toronto arena (with a 
huge overflow gathering in the Stadium outside) 
Miss Dorothy Thompson attempted to develop the 
theme of building a bridge between democracy and 


Russian socialism. Her Toronto audience provided 


an interesting illustration of the line of cleavage 
that has been developing with the developments of 
the present struggle for, to judge from the 
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applause, her own line of reasoning was shared 
throughout by relatively few. One large group— 
and the most vocal one—went there it would seem 
to pay tribute to a Russia, which in addition to 
being a nation of heroic fighters, had always been 
right politically. Another group, less given to 
appreciative—or other—noises, seemed to have 
turned out partly at least to see and hear Miss 
Thompson, and they seemed somewhat taken aback 
to hear that in Miss Thompson’s opinion the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth’s foreign policy was in the pre- 
war years something short of blameless. Miss 
Thompson talked between these two groups, and it 
is to be hoped that her listeners learned at least 
that there are obligations between the signatories 
of pacts, and that one of the obligations is to 
attempt to understand each other’s points of view. 
It was on the speaker’s part largely a work of edu- 
cation and we sincerely hope that it is productive 
of result. An interesting feature of the evening 
was the booing which greeted the reading of a tele- 
gram from Premier Hepburn. Perhaps the booing 
should not have occurred on such an occasion but 
it will be a long time before those who have admired 
the valiance of the Russians will forgive the vola- 
tile Mr. Hepburn for his untimely prediction of 
Russian collapse last year. In the meantime we 
would recommend that he should not send out any 
messages saluting the American navy until he has 
had a chance of quietly eating all the press copy 
which that ‘crack’ caused. 


Conscription for Overseas 


OWEVER MUCH Mr. King may want to con- 

fuse the issue, bill 80 is in effect a bill for the 
conscription of men for overseas service. It re- 
moves section 3 of the National Resources Mobili- 
zation Act of 1940. Section 2 empowers the gov- 
ernor in council (i.e. the cabinet) to order persons 
to place themselves and their property at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty for the public safety and the 
defense of Canada. Section 3 then restricts this 
power as follows: 
The power conferred by the preceding section may not 
be exercised for the purpose of requiring persons to 


serve in the military, naval and air forces outside of 
Canada and the territorial waters thereof. 


The deletion of this section has precisely the same 
effect as the passing of a bill in favor of conscrip- 
tion of men for service abroad. Men who have 
been drafted for home service, are liable, if bill 80 
is passed, to be sent to serve anywhere in the world. 
The decision to send any particular group of men, 
or indeed any group at all, to serve abroad, is a 
decision that lies with the government, on the 
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advice of the military, whether the form of the leg- 
islation be positive or, as in bill 80, negative. 

It is precisely this point that the prime minister 
tried to obscure by his long speech on June 10. 
That speech covers 28 double-column pages of 
Hansard, but says very little indeed. Mr. King 
argued that “the government does not believe that 

. conscription for overseas service is necessary 
at the present time. Moreover, it may never be- 
come necessary.” The only answer to this was 
made by Mr. Cardin: “Well, Mr. Speaker, if con- 
scription is not necessary at the present time, why, 
in the name of God, authorize it?” Conscription for 
overseas service is being enacted by this bill. When, 
whether and how many, men will be sent overseas 
as conscripts is a purely administrative decision 
which rests with the executive authorities in all 
countries where conscription is in force. 

If we keep this fact in view, the debate becomes 
much clearer. The Liberal party is seriously div- 
ided. One cabinet minister after another gets up 
to support Mr. King, some because they believe in 
conscription for overseas and some, strangely 
enough, although they do not. Most of the French- 
Canadian members will vote against the govern- 
ment, and Mr. Cardin’s speech was, by implication, 
a scathing denunciation of the prime minister’s 
tortuous methods. The Conservatives will make 
up for a good deal of this, because they must, of 
course, support the bill, however much they may 
dislike the manner of its introduction and the gov- 
ernment’s arguments in its favor. Such is the re- 
ward of Mr. King’s disingenuous astuteness. 

The CCF members tried to amend the bill to en- 
sure conscription of wealth, and then bluntly took 
the position that they will not vote for the bill, be- 
cause the government has not used its powers under 
the other sections of the bill to conscript wealth 
and industry. Such a position is quite logical. We 
are not failing to provide men. We are failing to 
produce equipment and machines in _ sufficient 
quantity and this, the CCF maintains, is largely 
due to deficient planning, big business domination, 
respect for profits, and a reactionary labor policy. 
First things should be tackled first. It should also 
be remembered that no one has ever suggested that 
the air force or the navy be recruited by conscrip- 
tion. 

What Mr. King hopes to achieve by this ambigu- 
ous measure is, however, quite clear. It will no 
longer be possible for the Tories to clamor vaguely 
for overseas conscription. Mr. King can now 
blandly reply: “We have the power to send our 
men anywhere in the world. Where do my hon. 
friends suggest we have failed to send them?” 
And, as Tory politicians can scarcely pose as mili- 
tary experts, and are without the necessary infor- 
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mation, there will be no answer to that. On the 
other hand, as long as conscripts are not in fact 
sent overseas, Mr. King’ can assure his French- 
Canadian supporters that conscription for over- 
seas service is not a fact. The prime minister will 
be thoroughly in his element on that tight-rope. 
Of course, he is faced with an almost insoluble 
problem, but this is, in large part at least, of his 
own making. 


Who’s Doing the Fighting? 

OME CANADIAN INDUSTRIALISTS remain 

curiously blind to the meaning of this war, and 
to the nature of the changes that must take place 
if we are to win it. Speaking to the Quebec sec- 
tion of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
early in June, Mr. Harold Crabtree, then president 
of the C.M.A., was reported by The Canadian Press 
to have said: “This war is being fought against the 
powers of aggression by the capitalistic system, 
which is the foundation of our social and economic 
institutions. We hope for and we will obtain a 
new order, but we will not let ourselves be guided 
by prophets who have nothing to lose.” Mr. Crab- 
tree did not specify the kind of new order he hoped 
for, but since by “we” he presumably meant the 
manufacturers of Canada, it should be comforting 
to know that we have a body of citizens as capable 
as Mr. Crabtree considers them to be of solving 
the problems of our future without any outside aid. 
Nevertheless, those who are sweating and dying to 
defeat Hitler are unlikely to feel that it is “the 
capitalistic system” which is really waging this war 
for them, since it has so often failed them in time 
of peace. They might even be excused for resent- 
ing the abrupt rejection of ideas about the future 
held by men like themselves, who, in Mr. Crabtree’s 
view, “have nothing to lose’—but their lives. 


Bread and Milk 


HE CONTROLS that are being gradually im- 

posed through the work of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, upon many branches of normal 
industrial and merchandising activity, are an ex- 
cellent example of how planning can be applied to 
ordinary business activity without the inevitable 
catastrophes long predicted by proponents of a 
laissez faire economy. The present is no ordinary 
time, of course, and this fact alone has probably 
enabled many peace-time opponents of planning to 
codperate with the board in the really notable work 
they are doing ... and real codperation from many 
businesses is evident even to the uninformed citi- 
zen. It is, therefore, all the more strange that the 
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two merehandising services in which control and 
planning appear to be most necessary are still 
carrying on with almost all of their peace-time 
inefficiency. We refer, naturally, to the distribu- 
tion in urban areas of milk and bread. Questions 
are being raised in the public press about this 
strange anomaly. One such query elicited, in the 
financial page of The Globe and Mail (Toronto), a 
two column reply from the general manager of the 
Canada Bread Company Ltd., Mr. A. Victor Loftus. 
Referring to the obvious comment regarding deliv- 
ery services from numerous bakeries serving the 
same street, this expert stated: “I have been in the 
bread business thirty-four years and in all those 
years I have never seen five bread wagons deliver- 
ing bread on the same street at the same time and 
I never will.” Following this notable confession 
was a naive explanation of the presumed necessity 
for multiple delivery services, concluding with this 
statement: “The bread business in Toronto is econ- 
omically run. There are only six large bakery com- 
panies serving a population of one million people in 
the district. That makes the delivery problem 
capable of being handled without duplication of 
effort or waste.” The italicizing of that word cap- 
able is naturally our modification of Mr. Loftus’ 
statement; it is indeed a revealing word, suggesting 
that all is not quite so perfect as the gentleman 
would have the public believe. We have but little 
doubt but that the wartime board are studying the 
bread and milk situation. When, eventually, their 
regulations are issued for these two essential ser- 
vices, we trust that the public will be told why it 
is that they have been so long delayed. 


The Budget 


R. ILSLEY’S BUDGET SPEECH WAS, as 
always, a very able presentation of the 
country’s financial position. It should be noted that 
of an estimated expenditure of nearly four thousand 
million dollars in 1942-3, even the increased taxes 
will not enable us to pay as we go more than 52%, 
and that the rest will still have to be borrowed. 

A thorough analysis of the budget will appear in 
our next issue. Here a few comments must suffice. 
Few will object to the increases in income tax, heavy 
as they are. They in effect make for a maximum 
income of around thirty thousand dollars, which is 
reached by those with $500,000 a year. This is still 
too high. 

The principle of compulsory saving is sound, and 
very sound the setting of a maximum upon such 
portion of the tax as is refundable. The maximum 
is $800 for a single person, $1,000 for man and 
wife, with $100 extra per child. However, as this 
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maximum is only reached by incomes of $10,000, it 
might very well have been cut in half. 

The excess profits tax is raised to 100%, but 20% 
of this is refundable after the war, so that the actual 
increase in tax is only 5%. This is insufficient. 
Further, we would seem to have now reached the 
point where all profits should be taxed at a flat rate, 
without regard for the rate of profit made by the 
particular corporation before the war. The minister 
said: “I believe that the increase should affect the 
tax on excess profits rather than on profits which 
have not increased substantially over pre-war 
levels.” Why? If this is everybody’s war, should 
not everybody pay equally? 

Another anomaly is that the exemptions for 
children have been frozen at a deduction of $80 
instead of the usual exemption on $400 income for 
each child. This is going to bear very hard on 
families with several children and seems quite un- 
fair. It is made worse by the 2% difference in 
national defence tax, in so far as a man with two 
children and $3,000 a year pays $396 less than 
a bachelor, but if both have an income of half 
a million, the married man pays $10,366 less than 
the bachelor. This is absurd. 

Considered as a whole, the budget is probably the 
best a Liberal government could do, but a great deal 
better could be done by adopting those measures 
which the C.C.F. has advocated, and which would 
lead to conscription of wealth properly so called. 


Death of a Lady 


I saw a lovely lady lie 
Upon a sable bed 

With strange unearthly ashen lilies 
Woven around her head. 


Her fingers folded on her breast 
Were girt with many gems 

That winked and danced like fairy lights 
On carven ivory stems. 


Her hair across the somber pillow 
Lay richly darkly red, 

As ferns upon a winter field 
Lie bending brown and dead. 


Her eyes stood open on the night 
In ebon endless pools, 

As if beholding tarny swamps 
That catch unwary fools. 


Her body blossomed under death 
Like dawn beneath a veil: 
She knows magnetic mystery, 
The untold tale. 
CAROL ELY HARPER 





Pacts Nobiscum 


HE CANADIAN AGREEMENT to exchange 
diplomatic representation with the U.S.S.R. 
coming on top of the British-Soviet pact and the 
U.S.-Soviet mutual aid agreement will be welcomed 
by all those who have been worried about the shape 
of the future as it can be seen in the present. It 
is encouraging to see that we are at last in a 
position to improve our relations with Russia. As 
we read the agreements it would be as silly to over- 
emphasize their immediate benefit as it would be to 
underestimate their possible long term importance. 
The British pact calls for all military aid against 
European (only) aggressors; no separate peace 
with Germany or her allies (non-European included 
presumably); post-war collaboration in resisting 
aggression and in establishing an organization for 
peace and prosperity, without seeking territorial 
aggrandizement and renouncing interference in the 
internal affairs of other states. (We shall hear 
much of that last proviso—or we miss our guess.) 
The mutual aid agreement between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. is similar in intent but even vaguer 
in expression, especially where it deals with plans 
for the post-war world. Evidently President 
Roosevelt did not want to blight America’s new 
found internationalism by being too specific at 
first. Canada, in keeping with Mr. King’s unde- 
clared diplomatic principles, has set up machinery 
for an undeclared purpose and let it go at that. 
In short it would appear that the parts of the 
agreements which deal with the present are for the 
most part affirmations of help already being given; 


_those which deal with the future are pious hopes. 


We cannot, however, afford to scoff at pious 
hopes or disregard their implications. The first of 
these implications is that the concept of the United 
Nations now has a chance of becoming a reality. 
Heretofore the United Nations have been united in 
nothing except that they were all at war with one 
or more of the Axis powers and that they all sub- 
scribed in a general way to the terms of the Atlan- 
tic Charter. Apart from these tenuous bonds there 
has been little to justify the idea of unity. Such 
strategical and other coédrdination as has existed, 
has been British-American, and it is a moot point 
whether British-American control of the war policy 
would make for more unity than disunity among 
their allies. These pacts may, if the opportunity 
for collaboration is embraced, broaden the basis of 
United Nation action. That is the first possibility. 

In putting this forth as a possibility, we do not 
want to slip into a kind of Little Orphan Annie 
optimism. The obstacles in the way of real unity, 
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of real codrdination of effort, of real centralized 
control by the United Powers, are enormous—and 
they remain enormous. The most that can be said 
for these pacts is that they open the way for the 
removal of some of them. And the obstacles must 
be removed, and united action must be achieved 
before there is a hope of a rational international 
order being established after the war is over. All 
our education in the years between Locarno and the 
Atlantic Charter taught not only us, but the Russ- 
ians also, to be extremely skeptical, if not cynical, 
about the value of pacts, treaties and agreements. 
If then we fail to rise with a shout of triumph over 
the signing of a new pact, it is only because we 
want to find out first what chance, if any, this new 
pact has of becoming productive. 

Has the time come, we must ask ourselves, when 
the reasonable disbeliever in the intentions of pact 
makers can begin to believe again? At first blush 
one is inclined to say, “No,” on the grounds that 
what Hitler has united ought to be easily sundered, 
and it was undoubtedly Hitler that united Britain 
and the U.S.S.R. as his common enemies. The 
first blush answer however will not do; there is too 
much tragically stupid history back of Hitler’s 
opportunity first, to make a Russian alliance, and 
then to break it, for us to add one more stupidity to 
it. We can only look to find out if there is back 
of the British-Soviet pact and the other agreements 


more real community of interest than existed as a 
basis for the disastrous Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939. 


We think there is. We have always felt that 
British democracy at its best—and Soviet Com- 
munism at its best—have at least this in common; 
that basically they have both been concerned with 
the promotion of human welfare—and not primar- 
ily as in the case of Germany and Japan with the 
aggrandizement of the nation at the expense of the 
individual. In addition, they have both in some 
measure been able to envisage the idea of a world 
community more complicated than the simple idea 
of a master race. 

At their best, we repeat—for we have no more 
approved of many of the Russian methods of 
achieving their objectives, than we approved of 
many of the Baldwin-Chamberlain efforts to 
scupper democracy at home and abroad. However, 
even if you put it on its lowest basis, the lip ser- 
vice that has been given in Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. to the twin ideas of human welfare and 
an international community—feeble light though 
it may be claimed to be—is in contrast with the 
complete blackout of these two basic ideas in Ger- 
many and Japan. Indeed it might well be claimed 
that the Baldwin lip service, taken seriously by the 
mass of the British people, is now responsible for 
the overwhelming move towards an understanding 
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with Russia. What the position is in Russia is, of 
course, more difficult to estimate. There seems to 
be evidence that official Russia is even more sus- 
picious of her allies than her allies are of her. The 
Trade Union delegation to Britain went farther and 
saw more for example than any corresponding 
delegation to the U.S.S.R. has been permitted to go 
and see. We are not complaining of that state of 
affairs. It seems to us an inevitable outcome of 
the history of the past twenty-four years. We 
quote it only as an example of the kind of barrier 
that must be broken down, and which can only be 
broken down by proving our sincerity before we 
ask any pledges in return. Mr. Eden’s pledge of 
an early second front, made at the same time as 
the announcement of the pact, if quickly given 
effect to, will go far to prove to the Russians that 
we are in earnest. 

The British people, it is claimed, have a genuine 
community of interest with the people of the 
U.S.S.R.—but a great deal depends on whether or 
not the British people are represented by a govern- 
ment which will give effect to that community of 
interest. Only the expansion of mutual confidence 
can give it importance, and if that confidence can 
be created it will be an event of very great import- 
ance. But there are many who will regard it as 
merely one more devious diplomatic step, and we 
must see to it that these people, on our side, are not 


allowed to sabotage it. 


If the difficulties in the way of developing a 
semi-permanent relationship between Britain and 
the Soviet are great, those which stand in the way 
of a U.S.-U.S.S.R. relationship are even greater, 
for there is on this side of the water little appre- 
ciation of the idea of an international community 
and not much understanding of the role of govern- 
ment in the field of human welfare. The U.S. 
under President Roosevelt has, of course, travelled 
the latter road much farther than Canada, but the 
fight, even in the States, has not yet been decisively 
won, much less accepted by the official Republican 
opposition. What basis then is there for developing 
an understanding with the Soviet? 

It would seem that the greatest hope would lie 
in the common interest of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
in material development. Just as there are no 
strong traditions, domestic or international, to draw 
them together, so there is little developed ideology, 
at least in the U.S. (though there is much preju- 
dice) to keep them apart. There is a much greater 
tendency in North America than in Britain to feel 
that what works is good and even such a mid- 
westerner as Premier Hepburn of Ontario must 


now admit that the U.S.S.R. works, even though he 


has not yet apologized for his New York speech of 
last year forecasting the fall of Russia. 
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Confederation 


An Assessment 


F, R. Scott 


umnists in North America came together to 

form a new country called Canada. Nearly 
a century before that time the southern colonists 
had broken away from the parent state and laid 
the basis for a great democratic republic. The 
loyalists to the north did not join in that movement, 
and clung the closer to England in order to avoid 
a forcible or gradual annexation to the United 
States. But by the mid-nineteenth century Eng- 
land had grown tired of colonies, and had turned 
from a protected imperialism to free-trade inter- 
nationalism as the path to greatness. The North 
American provinces were conceded economic liberty 
and responsible government at a time when cen- 
tralized control no longer suited English policy. 
For a brief interval the reciprocity treaty of 1854 
saved the colonies from disaster, but that second 
prop failed when the United States cancelled the 
agreement. So, in the .1860’s, the crisis was 
reached; since neither of the two great powers 
between whom Canada’s lot was cast was prepared 
to maintain her, she had to help herself or allow 
herself to be pushed back and eventually absorbed 
by “manifest destiny.” 

It was these dangers from the outside world, 
coupled with the political deadlock at home, that 
were the spurs to Confederation. In brief they 
amounted to this, that if Canadians did not look 
after themselves no one else was going to look 
after them. No longer was it possible to lean suc- 
cessfully upon some other power. Canadian states- 
manship rose to the occasion, and for the first time 
in their history our people, both French and Brit- 
ish, worked out their own constitutional arrange- 
ments through a process of conference and discuss- 
ion. What emerged was a new governmental struc- 
ture, drafted in the form of an Imperial statute, and 
designed to create a ‘new nationality’ within the 
vast confines of the American Northland. Cana- 
dians, like their American cousins, suddenly en- 
larged their political and economic thinking from 
the stage of bickering colonies to that of a united 
half-continent. And while there is this profound 
difference that the Canadians did not wish to end 
the connection with Great Britain, they equally 
desired to elevate themselves out of colonialism and 
dependency and to take their place among the lead- 
ing nations of the world. 

The new constitution of 1867 laid the basis for a 
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powerful state but did not create it. The content 
had to be added. Confederation was the beginning 
of a process and not a final achievement. For the 
first few years after 1867 the pace of political 
development was maintained. By 1873 Prince 
Edward Island had come in, and the dominion of 
Ottawa reached ‘from sea to sea.’ By 1875 the 
national Supreme Court was established, with the 
fond but illusory hope that it would replace the 
appeals to the Privy Council in London. By 1878 
the governor-general was freed from his instruc- 
tions to reserve certain Canadian bills for consider- 
ation by the Imperial government. Already in 
1871 the first Canadian had acted officially in the 
negotiation of a treaty, and in 1880 the attempt was 
made to place a Canadian representative in London 
with quasi-diplomatic status. The actions and 
statements of Canadian governments at this period 
show, a degree of conscious nationalism that was 
not to be reached again until the era of the Statute 
of Westminster in 1931. 

This effort to attain national status, however, 
was arrested and deflected. It had received a 
major blow at the very start, when the British offi- 
cials refused to accept the demand of the Canadian 
delegates in London that the name of the new coun- 
try should be the Kingdom of Canada. Had this 
been conceded, the concept of equal status would 
not have had to wait for acceptance until the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. Kingdoms are of the 
same rank even though they are not of the same 
power, and it was love of equality rather than a 
fondness for the pomp and ceremony of monarchy 
that made the Fathers of Confederation choose this 
title. The substitution of the ambiguous term 
“Dominion” left the status of Canada in a condition 
of vague inferiority. Similarly the refusal of Lon- 
don to concede quasi-diplomatic status to Canada’s 
representative, and the invention of the meaningless 
term “High Commissioner,” checked the move to- 
ward equality. What remained of political nation- 
alism after 1880 turned aside into the blind alley 
of Imperial Federation and landed itself in the new 
imperialism of the Kipling era. Balked of full ex- 
pression within the principles of 1867, French- 
Canadian nationalism turned more in upon itself in 
reaction to the growing centralization of Empire, 
and after the Boer War presented Canada with the 
problem of national unity in its most acute form. 

Meanwhile the economic ideas of Confederation 
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were slowly, often painfully, yet steadily evolving. 
Canada was to be a free trade area within which 
her people were expected to achieve a degree of 
material ‘prosperity comparable to that of the 
United States. This was the ‘National Policy’ that 
was the substitute for the old mercantilism and the 
later reciprocity. Trade with the outside world was 
essential, particularly with Great Britain and the 
United States, but protection for home industries 
became as firmly rooted a principle as anything in 
the B. N. A. Act. Economic nationalism, indeed, 
stands out as the only persistent form of Canadian 
nationalism, for the obvious reason that it played 
into the hands of the dominant capitalist class. 
Under this national policy Canada has grown to be 
one of the six leading industrial nations of the 
world, but this undoubted power has been pur- 
chased at the expense of such a degree of monopoly 
control, financial domination and maldistribution 
of wealth as to threaten the very structure of Con- 
federation during the 1930’s. Along with Privy 
Council interpretations of the constitution, this 
economic feudalism has been a major factor in 
bringing to life a doctrine of ‘provincial rights’ 
which the framers of the 1867 constitution so care- 
fully aimed to avoid. Canada was badly in need 
of a new deal in the past decade, and received in- 
stead two voluminous and un-implemented Royal 
Commission reports. The present war has tempor- 
arily, but by no means permanently, shelved this 
issue. 

For Canadians, the new emphasis on status in 
the 1920’s can be seen as a long delayed fulfilment 
of the immediate aspirations of Confederation. 
There is scarcely an idea in the famous report of 
1926 that cannot be matched by quotations from the 
Confederation debates. But in this second era of 
political nationalism Canadians no longer stand in 
the van as advocates of new concepts of Empire. 
Ireland and South Africa moved out in front as 
nations that forced the pace of development, and 
from within England itself have come leaders of 
the ‘sister kingdom’ idea. In Canada,’ unsettled 
questions of privy council appeals, amendments to 
the constitution, the separate right to war and 
peace, and the lack of symbols such as a national 
flag and national anthem, all indicated an unwill- 
ingness to compiete the ‘new nationality’ so proudly 
proclaimed at Confederation. And the collapse of 
the economic system in 1929 brought home to Can- 
adian workers and farmers the hollowness of status 
without social justice. 

All this is past history, and in the midst of a 
global war past history can appear very remote. 
Since 1939 the world without and the domestic 
Scene within have changed drastically for Cana- 
dians as for other people. Outside are the threats 
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of the most powerful enemies ever faced by the 
democracies. But, believing these can be defeated, 
of perhaps even more lasting moment for Canada 
are the shifts in world power represented by the 
growing dependence of British countries on the 
support of the United States and Russia. Whatever 
may be the future of the British Empire, it can 
never be relied upon again as a system of security 
for its members. And that Canada is more than 
ever within the orbit of the United States is too 
clear for argument. With American bases on New- 
foundland and Greenland, and the highway to 
Alaska, we are literally enveloped by American 
power. The close integration of the two economies 
for defense purposes is something that Washington 
will probably never be able to relax, unless a fully 
functioning system of world organization makes 
regional arrangements unnecessary. Under such 
conditions Canadians have external problems to 
face in this war as serious as any that confronted 
them in 1867. Even assuming an Allied victory, 
Canada could still disappear as a nation through 
her inability to master these problems in a manner 
consistent with her survival as a small power in 
the larger half of this continent. Without a clear 
perception of her role in world affairs even her will 
to survive might disappear. There are few Cana- 
dians today who are not questioning the validity of 
the Canadian idea, and wondering whether the road 
to Washington may not be the road to salvation. 
The sudden revelation, through the plebiscite vote, 
of the still unbridged gulf between the two racial 
groups after seventy-five years of nation-building 
makes this searching of heart go down to funda- 
mentals. It is good that we should be thus com- 
pelled to reéxamine our major premises; French 
Canada has not infrequently performed this service 
for a majority race that is all too ready to drift 
along without much thought about its direction. 
Internally Canadians have witnessed an enor- 
mous growth of governmental activity, mostly in 
the federal sphere. Once more Ottawa has become 
the centre of national interest, as the Fathers of 
Confederation intended it should be. Unless the 
appropriate portions of this unifying power are 
maintained and devoted to national welfare after 
the war, we shall return to our former disintegra- 
tion. And the monopoly interests in Canada, in 
curious alliance with the extreme French-Canadian 
nationalists, are preparing to see that this break-up 
occurs. Here, for Canadians, will be fought one of 
the most critical battles of this revolutionary age. 
Mr. King, by balancing a pyramid of war controls 
upon the pin-point of the War Measures Act, and 


by his extensive use of temporary dollar-a-year men 


in key positions, has carefully arranged for an 
immediate collapse of governmental intervention at 
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the end of the war. The constitutional cards are 
already stacked against permanent national plan- 
ning. The CCF party is alone prepared to maintain 
and to use the new controls for democratic national 
purposes. In so proposing it is within the best 
traditions of 1867. 

Though the future is dangerous, it is not dark. 
The most creative ideas about Canada in the past 
have come out of internal conflict. The rebellions 
of 1837 produced responsible government, and laid 
the basis for a freer and better imperial relationship. 
The troubled 1860’s produced Confederation. And 
when all the present factors are reviewed and all 
the possibilities faced, we are likely to remember 
and to re-apply the great principles upon which the 
Fathers built. A Canadian nation, practising and 
extending its democracy, accepting and welcoming 
its diversity of races, protecting the natural rights 
of men and minorities, and co-operating with all 
other nations free from the restricting concepts of 
imperialism and colonialism, is still capable of 
elevating its own people and making a real contribu- 
tion to humanity. If it can lead the British nations 
in breaking down the old exclusiveness of Empire, 
it will be doing nothing it has not done before. But 
first it must complete the nationalization of its con- 
stitution, and must restore the human values that 
have been corrupted through unbridled economic 
exploitation. On these terms the problem of 
national unity will dissolve in common effort. 


Seventy-five Years After 
F, H. Underhill 


came when we were too busy to think about 
it, being in the third year of a world war. 
And now the 75th has overtaken us in similar cir- 
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cumstances. Perhaps it is just as well. We 
Canadians do our communal celebrations so badly 
anyway. 

In 1865 the speech from the throne to the 
Canadian legislature which was summoned to 
debate the Quebec resolutions for confederation 
contained the magic phrase, “A New Nationality.” 
The new nation was called into being to meet 
certain problems that seemed to the men of that 
day insoluble on any other basis. And we should 
be able to spare a little time from our war effort 
to take stock of what success we have had in this 
national experiment. 

In the first place, the new nation was anti- 
American in both its immediate and its long-run 
purposes. It was created to secure the northern 
half of the North American continent from pene- 
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tration and absorption by the great democratic 
republic to the south. In the 1860’s British North 
Americans found themselves facing a triple 
threat from the United States; a threat to their 
political independence in the shape of a military 
invasion which seemed very real as long as the 
armies of the Civil War were in existence, a threat 
to their economic well-being in the abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty and the closing of American 
markets to their natural products, and a threat to 
their future westward expansion in the drift of 
American settlement towards the Red River and 
the possibility that the North-West might go the 
way of the Oregon territory. We were, said 
Premier Taché on introducing the Quebec resolu- 
tions, on an “inclined plane” which would carry us 
into the arms of the Americans if we did not take 
decisive action at once. 

Ever since then this fear of American absorp- 
tion has been one of our major preoccupations, 
This it is which has caused us to emphasize our 
British connections, though one can easily demon- 
strate from history that American aggressiveness 
towards us has declined precisely in proportion to 
our emancipation from British control. This it is 
which has given us that peculiar complex which 
leads to our liking individual Americans and getting 
on with them much better than we do with 
individual Englishmen, but disliking the collectivity 
of Americans which is the United States. And we 
have been subject to a recurring fever of anti- 
American hysteria which breaks out at intervals of 
about 20 years. Every 20 years we gird up our 
loins and save ourselves once more from the United 
States. In 1891 Sir John Macdonald saved the 
country, and the Conservative party, with his 
famous slogan, “A British subject I was born, a 
British subject I will die.” In 1911 we highly 
resolved to have no truck or trade with the 
Yankees. In 1931 the Lord of Calgary was pre- 
serving us from American competition by high 
tariffs and sound money. What shall we be doing 
in 1951? 

In the meantime in all our economic, social and 
cultural institutions we have become more and more 
Americanized. The ordinary Canadian takes this 
for granted. He may even begin to wonder, as he 
contrasts the vitality of Congress at Washington 
with the futility of parliament at Ottawa, whether 
our British form of democratic government is after 
all so superior to the American form. And by a 
curious irony this war, which when-we entered it 


.was a British war, in which we were the only 


western hemisphere nation to participate, has 
resulted in tying us even more closely to the United 
States. Whatever forms of post-war international 
organization may develop, whatever the future of 
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North American isolationism may be, it is evident 
that the isolation of Canada from the United 
States is gone forever. 

Indeed one terrible thing has happened since 
Pearl Harbor which threatens to have devastating 
effects not only upon our after-dinner Canadian 
oratory but upon our national self-esteem in 
general. That role of interpreter between Britain 
and the States which we had chosen for ourselves 
has become superfluous. Germany and Japan 
have effectively interpreted the British and the 
Americans to one another. And now the two great 
powers go ahead, consulting and making decisions 
without paying any attention to us, while all we 
can do is to tag along behind crying “me too!” 

Confederation had also as one of its fundamental 
purposes the settling of the bitter conflict between 
the two races in Canada. The federal system was 
meant to allow Ontario and Quebec each to run 
its own local affairs so that they wouldn’t always 
be clashing about religious, educational and social 
issues. As we look back now, the Fathers seem to 
us to have been very naive in thinking that the 
federal authority could busy itself with broad 
national affairs without any of these sectional 
interests and points of view intruding. Alas, the 
racial groups continued to collide after 1867 as 
they struggled for the empire of the west. But 


it was significant that internal issues gradually 
failed to rouse such passions as before; the excite- 
ment over the Saskatchewan and Alberta school 
question was as nothing compared to that over 


Manitoba schools. And Laurier might have 
succeeded in his vision of racial codperation had 
not a new kind of issue arisen, concerning our 
external relations. 

The question of Canada’s relation to British 
wars entered our politics in 1899, and it has done 
more to embitter racial relations than all our 
internal problems ever did. Conscription has now 
on both sides become an emotional symbol inhibit- 
ing thought. Both sides indulge in passionate 
declamation in which rival demagogues are only 
too clearly thinking not really about our war effort 
but about enforcing the will of their own group 
upon the other. The debate is in danger of enter- 
ing into those metaphysical realms in which the 
rights of the majority are placed over against the 
rights of the minority and no solution can ever be 
reached. ; 

Edmund Burke in a similar situation in the 
1770’s tried to persuade the British parliament not 
to insist on enforcing its rights against the 
American colonists. Speaking to an audience to 
whom the Americans seemed as perverse, selfish 
and parochial as the Quebec habitant seems today 
to a Toronto loyalist, he reminded them that 
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“magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom; and a great empire and little minds go ill 
together.” He told them that he did not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a 
whole people, that force was no solution; and he 
pleaded with them to have patience and allow the 
Americans to make their contribution to the empire 
in their own way. His pleas went unheeded. One 
would like to advise certain English-Canadian 
journalists and politicians today to read Burke on 
American taxation and on _ conciliation with 
America. But it would be useless. There is no 
complacency quite so impenetrable on this planet as 
that of the English-speaking loyalist Canadian. 
For we are descended from those good tories who 
so enthusiastically but so unsuccessfully backed up 
His Majesty King George III in putting the 
Americans in their proper place. 

Well, we shall no doubt recover from the more 
hysterical manifestations of this race conflict and 
maybe settle down again, as Laurier wanted us to 
do, to the work of developing our common national 
heritage. But it is worth remarking that Canada 
did not after the last war recover from the strain 
put upon her national unity by the conscription 
issue of 1917. Both sides continued to brood 
moodily upon it. And the reason why we did not 
drain our minds clear of this poison was that in 
the twenty years from 1919 to 1939 we were given 
no national leadership to rescue us from the 
provincialism and _ sectionalism that were the 
natural reaction to the long strain of war and 
depression. | 

The Sirois Report traces this fatalistic alterna- 
tion of provincialism and nationalism in Canadian 
history since confederation. We had a short period 
of vigorous aggressive national leadership immedi- 
ately after 1867 when the country was engaged on 
extending its limits to the Pacific and on building 
a transcontinental railway. After a period of 
disintegration in the long depression from the 
seventies to the nineties, another era of national 
advance followed under Laurier when provincial 
differences seemed to count for little. The war of 
1914 also called out a vigorous nationalism, which 
was far more due to the exploits of the Canadian 
Corps than to the exploits of the Borden govern- 
ment. But after the war provincialism ran riot. 
Nothing showed this so clearly as the failure of 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission to persuade us to 
equip ourselves with up-to-date governmental 
machinery for the carrying out of national policies. 
There were no national policies which we felt any 


urge to carry out. 


We profess to have found a new national purpose 
in this war. But on the eve of our 75th national 
birthday it does not look as if the war has done 
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much to draw us together in any deep unity of 
spirit. And after the war, what? The old national 
policies of railway building and settlement will not 
serve us. What new national policies will we find 
to unite the Canadian people in a common purpose? 
Some Utopians are playing with grandiose schemes 
in which Canada will find her own soul by setting 
the world in order. What we need are schemes 
for setting our own house in order. We need a 


Labor and 
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HEN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN faced 

\ x the lions in the arena, he faced them with 

something of the individualistic defiance 
of the primitive cave man. He was defiantly 
certain of his individual redemption in the sight of 
God. Later the church became a _ respectable 
institution. It took within its protecting walls 
the professing Christians and left them no longer 
facing the world alone. They found themselves so 
luxuriously cushioned from the shock of the world 
by the wool of institutionalism that they often lost 
the power to react individually to the world. They 
became merely members of a powerful institution. 
Today, as a member of a great institution, the 
Christian has his opinion and is entitled to the 
expression of it, but he can seldom make himself 
audibly vocal until he has persuaded a majority of 
his fellows to agree with him. Within a member- 
ship as catholic as that of the institutional church, 
founded as it is upon such broad general principles 
as “peace on earth, good will towards men,” it may 
be difficult to reach agreement on specific narrow- 
er (even if related) issues. 

The worldly-wise accept the church as an institu- 
tion. They hear it speak sometimes as a hierarchy, 
sometimes with the caution of the conservative, 
sometimes with the vehemence of the doctrinaire 
reactionary. As an institution, it has tended to 
preserve rather than to initiate. But at times it 
is stirred from within, particularly in times of 
great social change, and the voice of a prophetic 
remnant, occasionally the voice of a _ prophetic 
individual has shaken the world with a pristine 
vigor. Today, unfortunately, the church’s words 
are most auspiciously sonorous in the press and 
pulpit when it speaks most cautiously. The voice 
of the remnant is often lost in a noisy confusion of 
voices. 

It was a vocal and vigorous minority that spoke 
from the churches at the annual conference of the 
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positive program of nation-wide reconstruction on 
which English-Canadian and French-Canadian, 
easterner and westerner, laborer and farmer and 
capitalist can work together. Unless we find such 
a program we shall continue to brood for another 
twenty years after this war on all the grievances 
and injustices which the war effort will have 
involved. 


the Church 


Knights 


F.C.S.0. (Fellowship for a Christian Social Order) 
in Carlton Street United church, Toronto, in May. 
Here one felt once again the mainspring of the 
Christian church coiled for the forward thrust. 
Here was the dynamic of a Christianity that is 
prepared to preach a new gospel to the poor, a 
revivified gospel of food for the hungry, clothing 
for the naked and release to the captives—and in 
no sentimental other-worldly fashion but with a 
directness and a realism that should jar those who 
have cynically stood outside the church and smirked 
at its official respectability. Here was the unques- 
tioning recognition that over and above the message 
of personal salvation to the human soul which the 
gospel of Christ brings to man, there is the message 
of salvation of society, the message of the King- 
dom of God, the new world order. 

The conference was organized as a challenge to 
the churches to recognize their mission, not merely 
to seek the survival of comfortable and outmoded 
ways of life that disregard the rights of other 
classes, nationalities or races. It was a challenge 
to take sides in the struggle for the new world, so 
that the church might save itself by becoming the 
instrument through which the new victory might 
be obtained. Gregory Vlastos set the tone of the 
conference when at the Saturday evening banquet 
he gave his parable of the ark. In the face of the 
deluge, he maintained, one cannot remain neutral. 
Noah’s friends and townsfolk were willing to com- 
promise with the evil about them. Likewise, 
churchmen, under the cloak of the church’s senti- 
mentalism and respectability, have effected a 
compromise with an iniquitous social system under 
which the few take their profits and remain at 
peace while their fellows give of their labor and 
starve. By conservatively allying itself with the 
status quo, the church has tended to become a 
protagonist in the struggle of the masses to achieve 
human decency, but a protagonist on the side that 
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the founder of its faith would hardly have tolerated. 
Its institutionalism has produced a paralysing fear 
that has tended to level all symptoms of change 
whether Nazism, Popular Front, New Deal, C.I.O., 
Communism, C.C.F., as dangerous to the spiritual 
entity of man. These movements are the challenge 
to the church. They are the signs of the deluge, 
the gathering clouds, the rumbling of the thunder- 
ing guns, the lightning flashes of perception. The 
church, with a strong social policy may, like the 
ark, be upborne on the rising tide of destruction. 
While the sentimentalists are frantically searching 
for safety on the already flooding ground of service 
clubs, manufacturers’ associations, citizens’ com- 
mittees of safety, the church may ride serenely 
over the mountain tops. She must realize herself 
as the true ark, the citadel of democracy wherein 
every individual rises to his rightful dignity as a 
son of God. 

Both inside and outside the church, there has 
been misunderstanding. Labor and the socialist 
intellectuals have stigmatized the Christian faith as 
a misguided uplift movement with its eyes fixed 
on the delectable mountains and sublimely indif- 
ferent to the hurly-burly about it. Many church- 
men decline to see in the organization of labor 
(class struggle if’ you will) one immediate method 
of effecting the Kingdom. The result has been on 
the one hand the sneer of the intellectual radical, 
the snort of the labor organizer, and on the other 
the red baiting of the fear-ridden church-goer. 
That they are being brought together is clearly 
borne out in the new church-labor committees 
functioning in Toronto and elsewhere in Canada. 
The effect of this harmonizing movement was 
clearly visible when over 300 sat down to a 
Fellowship dinner and directed their attentions 
towards understanding and resolving the problems 
that face farmer and laboring man, and the church 
in relation to both. At the conference there were 
about 150 full-time delegates from points as far 
apart as St. Croix, N.B., and Sault Ste. Marie, and 
some 3,000 people attended at least part of the 
conference. 

It was the first occasion since the foundation of 
the Fellowship in 1934 that its annual conference 
had been open to the public. Speakers and visitors 
included Agnes Macphail, Dorise Nielsen and Sam 
Laurence. Two outstanding speakers stirred large 
audiences, Gregory Vlastos of Queen’s University, 
and Claude Williams, Presbyterian minister, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Applied Religion, an organi- 
zation that aims by visual education to bring the 
message of social Christianity to the sharecroppers. 
of the southern states, and through that message 
to develop a sense of organization and codperation 
towards attaining a new economic justice for the 
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south. Perhaps never before in Canadian church 
history had the issues confronting the people been 
stated so clearly in a church. 

“True religion,” says Claude Williams, “is the 
historic fight of the people against arrogance and 
aggression for freedom and justice.” Here are 
some salutary thoughts for the institutional church. 
In the eyes of the sharecropper, the victim of 
economic slavery, the city represents the evil thing 
which is responsible for his plight, the practice of 
medicine is associated with the life of luxury and 
vice in a society he cannot know, and the church, 
supported by urban finance, is also associated with 
iniquity. The sharecropper, therefore, finds his 
religious satisfaction in religious orgies bred of 
ignorance and_ superstitious emotionalism; his 
literalism and credulity are at the mercy of every 
demagogue who appeals to his prejudice, his 
ignorance, his superstition. Here is the greatest 
threat to democracy in the United States. Until 
this situation at home has been corrected it little 
behooves us to boast of defending democracy 
abroad. So too in Canada. While the flames of 
anti-Semitism, and racisms and phobias of one kind 
or another are rife in our country, while we 
tolerate slave labor in our sweat shops, fascist 
tendencies in our political administration, while 
we condone the fomenting of hatreds within our 
own society, we may well tremble for the future 
of democracy. 

It is because the F.C.S.0. has a message for 
this situation that we can rejoice that it is going 
forward. It has a message for the worker in a 
political platform that is real, and based on econ- 
omic justice for all. But it lifts its eyes beyond 
the satisfaction of immediate policy to the achieve- 
ment of a world in which the same advantages may 
be available to all of whatever race, color, or creed. 
And it does more than that. It relates this prob- 
lem to the missionary zeal of the middle-class 
professor of Christianity, who has been too prone 
to see the action of the church as taking place on 
far-flung fields of India, Japan or West Africa 
and has failed to realize that “the poor we have 
also with US.” 

On the political and economic home front, the 
resolutions of the conference were very pointed and 
direct. The emphasis fell on 
(1) urging the government to recognize the immediate 

necessity of planned production in agriculture, and 
for that purpose to set up boards representative of 
government, organized agriculture and consumers; 
the extension of democratic action by developing the 
codperative use of farm machinery and by developing 
the representation of organized agriculture on all 
government wartime boards and committees con- 
cerned with national economy. 


The conference urged upon the churches the 
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need to bring about harmony between organized 
labor and organized farmers and suggested the 
promotion of a systematic program of adult educa- 
tion to advance the use of democratic procedures in 
achieving social justice for farmers. — 

The Fellowship urged upon all its members “to 
do everything in their power to promote a better 
understanding of the aims and methods of the 
labor movement and to lend every possible aid to 
workers who act in accordance with their demo- 
cratic right to organize and bargain collectively. 
The government is requested to initiate (a) explicit 
and unambiguous legislation to protect the right of 
labor to organize and to bargain -collectively 
through organizations of their own choosing and 
(b) to set up adequate machinery to enforce such 
legislation through the imposition of effective 
penalties.” With a view to the more efficient 
prosecution of the war the conference also recom- 
mended the representation of labor on committees 
of management, on the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and on the Selectiv Service Commission. It 


suggested that all men serving on these boards be 
paid by the government so that “they should no 
longer be employed, retained or otherwise compen- 
sated by private industry.” 

All this suggests that there is a movement of 
some power afoot within the churches, and number- 
ing influential members of the churches whose 
leavening power will be considerable even if at 
present they speak somewhat off the record, men 
like Dr. Sisco and Canon Judd, both representative 
of the social service organizations of their respect- 
ive denominations. The middle-class churchman is 
waiting for leadership and is anxious to under- 
stand the problems which face labor, realizing that 
these problems are the symptoms of the diseases of 
society. Through the church he may be reached 
and led to that social action which is the expression 
of his brotherhood with his fellows. Labor is be- 
ginning to realize the potentialities of its ally. The 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order is the vocal 
expression of the rising power of religion and labor 
on the march. 


Wanted: A Minister Of Labor 


G. M. A. Grube 


developments in labor relations these last 
three months, nor any very startling orders- 
in-council except those on selective service. How 
these work out for labor depends largely on the 
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manner of their application. The Federal and 
Regional War Labor Boards have, somewhat 
leisurely, begun to function and granted some 
slight increases here and there, but they have done 
little or nothing to diminish the basic and far- 
reaching wage inequalities which persist every- 
where. Trade unions continue to grow and union 
recognition has been secured in some cases. Two 
further developments might hold a promise of 
better things — if the government’s own record in 
labor matters were not so uniformly bad _ since 
June, 1940. 
A Glimmer of Hope? 

The first of these hopeful straws is the appoint- 
ment in the department of labor of a new consulta- 
tive committee, with representatives of the national 
labor bodies and the various employer associations. 
This committee is purely advisory, yet it may 
have a useful function to perform if it discusses 
the position frankly, if it is properly consulted, 
if its advice is heeded. Those are a lot of “if’s,” 
—and one remembers too vividly with what a 
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flourish the _ ill-fated National Labor Supply 
Council was set up, and how it was ignored while 
real policy was made elsewhere. This new body 
is of similar composition. Whether it will suffer 
a similar fate only time and the minister of labor 
can tell. 

The other possibility of better things to come 
lies in the increased emphasis laid by government 
spokesmen, particularly the national selective 
service director, upon the need for employer-em- 
ployee coédperation and the impending setting up of 
labor-management committees, joint production 
committees, etc. If by this they mean genuine 
coéperation between employers and organized 
labor, between employers’ associations and trade 
unions centrally, between local employers and local 
unions, then we are indeed upon a better road. 
But the government shows no sign of such a policy 
of encouraging the organization and recognition of 
trade unions. We must therefore temper our 
optimism for the present. Management-employee 
committees may well be but another slogan to 
encourage company unions as before, and to 
sabotage genuine trade unionism. Organized labor 
and its leaders had better note that these glowing 
pronouncements mostly speak of employees, not 
of unions. The government may have had a 
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change of heart. I hope so—but it may be only 
the old policy in more modern dress. 
Mr. Mitchell Passes the Buck 

And, unfortunately, the old policy has persisted 
unaltered. That policy of masterly inaction, 
weakness, dilatoriness and disingenuousness, is 
being applied piecemeal and has more than once 
wrecked the genuine efforts at conciliation of 
minor officials. Where the employer is reasonable 
the government is ready to make peace; where the 
employer is not, the government will, or dare, do 
nothing, whatever the result on production. The 
attitude of the minister of labor is well illustrated 
by the following extracts from Hansard. 

On May 13, Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, asked by 
Mr. Gillis whether it was true that the manage- 
ment of the Dumart plant in Kitchener had refused 
to agree to any kind of arbitration, replied in part: 


What the hon. member says about arbitration is quite 
true. The plant will be opened and the management will 
take back whoever in their judgment should be taken 
back. The men did ask that they be permitted to go back 
without any discrimination. My hon. friend may rest 
assured that so far as the department is concerned every 
-effort will be made to compose the differences in that 
plant. 


But not, clearly, to prevent discrimination! 

Asked by Mr. Lacroix about the intervention of 
his department in the strike at the Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale in Montreal, the minister 
answered (May 25): 


Mr. Speaker, this question was raised by the hon. member 
for Vancouver East (Mr. MacInnis) on May 14, when 
a strike had been called of the employees of this bank. 
On that occasion I pointed out that a dispute of this kind 
did not come within the jurisdiction of the federal depart- 
ment of labor. However, we have always endeavored in 
every way possible to compose differences between em- 
ployers and employees, and’ we sent in a conciliation 
officer in the hope of arranging a satisactory settlement. 
He was able to arrange a conference between the organiz- 
ation and the bank manager; unfortunately the manager 
was not willing to continue the negotiations. 

MR. HOMUTH: “He looked with his glass eye, did he?” 
MR. MITCHELL: “I do not know whether he has a glass 
eye; the hon. member probably knows him better than 
Ido. I said at the time that I regretted that in this day 
and age such a position should be taken, but in view of 
the lack of authority and jurisdiction on the part of the 
federal government the matter was one for the govern- 
ment of Quebec to deal with. I do think it is regrettable 
that the negotiations could not have been continued so 
that an amicable settlement might have been made of 
the dispute.” 


To appreciate the cruel irony of this reply one 
must remember that the regional war labor board, 
which had the case under review, was appointed 
by federal order-in-council 8253, and acts under 
instructions of the national board; and that the 
federal government has all power to deal with any 
trade or industry connected with the war effort, 
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not to mention its powers under the National Re- 
sources Mobilization Act. The minister evidently 
does not regard banking and finance as part of 
the war effort! 

Here is another buck-passing gem on May 28: 
MR. LACROIX (Quebec-Montmorency): 
1. Will the government take steps to prevent married 
women from working on night shifts in war factories? 
If so, when is it proposed to put this regulation into 
effect? 
2. Will the government fix the maximum weight of loads 
which girls are compelled to carry or handle in war 
factories? If so, when is it proposed to do so? 
MR. MITCHELL: “With respect to both these questions 
the regulation of conditions of employment in industrial 
establishments is a matter for the provincial authorities 
except in respect to wages. I should say, however, that 
the Dominion Department of Labor continually supplies 
the respective provincial governments with the latest 
information from other countries and also our own, with 
respect to the subject matter raised in these questions.” 


The fact is, of course, that the minister’s state- 
ment is quite untrue. All war industries were 
brought under federal jurisdiction by order-in- 
council 3495 in November, 1939, not to mention 
other powers. The dominion conciliation services 
and conciliation boards have dealt with conditions 
or work in war industries all the time. Ignorance 
is the most charitable explanation for such an 
answer, but can a minister of labor be quite that 
ignorant? It seems improbable. 

The above extracts, quoted at some length just 
because they are so amazing, are typical, and give a 
good indication of the kind of man who is at pres- 
ent directing labor relations in this country. No 
wonder it is said of him that the one great service 
he is doing this country is to unite all sections of 
organized labor—against him! There may be few 
strikes at this moment. That is due partly to the 
patriotism of the workers and partly to the tempor- 
ary success of the government’s anti-union tactics, 
which have been well described as “procrastination 
while the employers wear the workers down, if 
possible.” It is known more briefly as the Kirk- 
land Lake policy. It is dangerous to morale and 
dangerous to production. It is leading to wide- 
spread discontent. 

Back to the Provinces 

It is perhaps not always realized that his new 
machinery, under P.C. 8253 which now governs 
wages, is probably even more dilatory than the old. 
When the government took authority at the be- 
ginning of the war to deal with all disputes in war 
industries, it was possible to deal centrally, swiftly 
and uniformly with all disputes. Apart from other 
weaknesses, the creation of regional labor boards 
to deal with wages headed by provincial ministers 
of labor created an impossible division between 
wage-disputes and other problems; it threw back 





upon the provinces problems they had not full 
powers to deal with, and caused further delays. 
Surprisingly, the minister is found to boast: “Since 
I have been minister of labor I have decentralized 
the conciliation service of the dominion and placed 
it under the jurisdiction of provincial governments. 
That was done primarily because there had been 
some delays in facing up to industrial disputes.” 
“Some delay” is a masterly understatement, but 
the possibility of swift and effective action was 
there. Delays are not being avoided, and the 
policy of passing the buck has been re-introduced, 
as the minister’s own statements, quoted above, 
show. 
The Dumart Strike 

It is precisely this incredible dilatoriness—often 
deliberate—that has been most infuriating to the 
workers. Balked and apparently ignored for weeks 
and months, men lose their temper. When, on top 
of this they see their leaders victimized without 
redress, finally they walk out. And when they do, 
be it only for a few hours—sometimes against the 
advice of their own leaders—then the Minister of 
Labor fastens upon the accusation of “illegal strike” 
to free him of all responsibility of intervening. He 
has done so ad nauseam about the Dumart dispute 
in Kitchener, where the men walked out after two 
of their number had been fired. They stayed out 
only part of one day. A representative of the depart- 
ment of labor went down that day. The case was 
apparently settled. The men reported for work the 
next morning, but they were locked out and have 
been ever since, for five weeks. One might think 
this was an illegal lockout, but to the minister it 
remains an illegal strike, as he said on June 9th: 
Hon. members will see the difficult position in which it 
places a minister of labor, whether he be a minister in 
the Ontario government, or myself. When people go on 
an illegal strike a minister’s hands are immediately tied. 
MR. GILLIS: “But it lasted only four hours.” 

MR. MITCHELL: “That is not important.” 

MR. GILLIS: “Your official settled it.” 

MR. MITCHELL: “There must be discipline in these 
matters; let us be fair.” 

Let us indeed! The irony of the situation is that 
the dispute is between the employer and a committee 
of his own employees, the government’s own pet 
form of organization! The management of 
Dumart’s are notoriously anti-union and have 
shown this again and again for over a year; they 
have refused all formulas of conciliation suggested 
by the mayor of Kitchener, by the provincial 
minister of labor, by the dominion representative. 
Recently, the employers petitioned the prime 
minister to put the plant under government 
control. The answer, given by the minister of 
labor, was no. Britain may need bacon, but 
Dumart’s will only produce it on their own terms. 
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The minister’s comment was enlightening: ‘May 
I add that there has been considerable trouble at 
Dumart’s, ever since the place was organized.” 
And Mr. Mitchell was, presumably still is, a trade 
unionist! 

The same pattern is found elsewhere—at the 
Coca-Cola plant, in Toronto, for example. Trade 
union officials fired. Spontaneous strike. Men are 
arrested for illegal assembly and standing trial. 

A Bank On Strike 

The strike at the Banque Canadienne Nationale 
in Montreal in May had unusual features: it was a 
strike of white collar workers, a strike in a bank, 
the strikers French Canadians. But fundamentally 
it followed the familiar pattern. A union is organ- 
ized; they approach the management for a confer- 
ence but receive no answer. This was on December 
12th; on December 29th the case is submitted to 
the Regional War Labor Board as far as wages 
and bonus are concerned. The situation is serious 
as junior tellers get $8 a week, tellers average 
$17.50 a week after nine years, salaries are admit- 
tedly lower than those in other banks in the district. 
The Board, which apparently meets once a week, 
delays week after week, month after month, on 
one ,pretext or another. Meanwhile one union 
official after another is faced with a choice between 
transfer to an out-of-the-way place or being fired. 


This process of victimization is particularly simple 
in a bank, as bank employees have to accept trans- 


fers on pain of dismissal. After nearly four 
months the union again approaches the manage- 
ment for a conference without receiving a reply. 
Victimization is rife without any prospect of 
redress, so finally a strike is called after an abor- 
tive conference between the manager and _ the 
secretary of the Canadian Congress of Labor on 
April 28th. We have seen that the Minister of 
Labor admits the employer’s refusal to negotiate 
but does nothing. Meanwhile the bank starts a 
back to work movement, puts pressure on in- 
dividuals, on parents, etc. and, after a couple of 
weeks, the strike fails. Thirty-nine employees are 
dismissed when they refuse to return. By May 13th 
all is pretty well over. Except that the Regional 
Board, approached on December 29th, has still made 
no decision to date, by the middle of June. 
Abuse of Power? 

There is another disturbing factor in labor rela- 
tions which would repay study: it is the use against 
labor of governmental powers and agencies set up 
for purposes totally different. The most notorious 
and most publicized of these has been the intern- 
ment of labor leaders, allegedly as communists, in 
the midst of union negotiations. In the case of C. 
S. Jackson, the charges were so flimsy that his 
arrest focused public attention on this whole 
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question, particularly as his alleged responsibility 
for an illegal strike at the Toronto General Electric 
plant was explicitly stated to be one of the grounds 
for internment. Mr. Jackson has now been 
released, and there has been some improvement 
after Mr. Saint Laurent took office, but others are 
still interned. 

Unfortunately, however, this is not the only 
power that seems to have been abused. There is 
the case of Allan C. Wright, who, though resident 
in Toronto, was called up for military service 
while on union work on the Pacific coast. His 
registration card was transferred to Vancouver at 
the request of the chairman of the service board 
there, “irregularly,” as the Minister of National 
Services admitted (Hansard, May 28th, p. 3129). 
When the case was drawn to his attention Mr. 
Thorson cancelled Wright’s notice to report for ser- 
vice and ordered his registration card to be trans- 
ferred back to Toronto, where it belonged. The 
minister acted effectively, but it is disturbing he 
should have had to act at all. Mr. Wright, by the 
way, had by then joined the air force. 

Then there are reports that the unemployment 
commission officers somewhat freely issue permits 
for new employees to be taken on in inessential in- 
dustries, in plants where the workers are on strike, 
thus making things easy for the employers. An 
inquiry should be made into these allegations, for 


there seem good grounds for suspicion, and suspi- - 


cion of such abuses must be avoided if the inevitably 
increasing restrictions and controls are to be will- 
ingly accepted. 

Finally, civil servants should be more careful of 
their statements. There is a Mr. Hugh C. Stratton, 
for example, of the National Service Board and 
the Unemployment Commission at Windsor who, 
before the last selective service orders and while it 
was still perfectly legal to change jobs, is reported 
to have told employers in a speech: “Let us know 
if a man leaves you. We’ll trace him and make it 
uncomfortable for him to get, or keep, another 
job.” How can workers expect fair treatment from 
an official who speaks like that? 

A Positive Policy 

It is incidents like these, strike histories such as 
those mentioned above, which inevitably lead one 
to regard with reserve any statements from govern- 
ment sources that pay lip-service to the rights of 
labor. It will take more than the appointment of 
a consultative committee or speeches on the need of 
management-employee codperation to break down 
that reserve. And yet, if the government really 
wished to enlist the enthusiastic support of organ- 
ized labor for fuller production—how easily they 
could do it. Let me put down a few essential 
points, so often asked for, never get granted: 
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1. To clear the air: the repeal of P.C. 7307 and 5830. 
The latter was issued in a fit of hysteria at the time of 
the Arvida strike when Mr. Howe made his speeches 
about saboteurs, later disproved by the commission report. 
It empowers the Minister of Munitions and Supply to 
request the Minister of National Defence to call out the 
active militia in labor disputes without permission of 
provincial or municipal authorities. There has’ been no 
need for such a measure; should it ever be necessary, the 
power should not be vested in that particular minister, 
but in the government as a whole, which has sufficient 
power anyway. P.C. 7307 requires a majority of the men 
affected in the Minister of Labor’s opinion before a strike 
can be legal—a majority of the possible vote, not the vcte 
cast. This order is quite undemocratic in procedure. It 
does not prevent strikes, and there are plenty of other 
safeguards. Both these orders are anathema to labor, 
and rightly. They should be revoked as an earnest of 
good intentions. 
2. P.C. 2685, which asserts that men “should” be free to 
negotiate with their employers through freely chosen 
representatives, must at last be made mandatory. Unless 
this is done, all talk about the need for joint production 
committees and the rest is all eye-wash. 
3. The right to organize and to negotiate should be ex- 
tended to employees in government corporations (e.g. the 
C.B.C.) and government-owned plants. It is idle for the 
government to preach at employers unless it is willing 
to practise what it preaches. 
4. Order in Council 8253 should be reviewed and amended 
in consultation with labor so that: 

(a) if wages are to be pegged (the need for this is 

debatable) they shall be pegged at an equitable level 

throughout the country and throughout the industries. 

At present it perpetuates injustice; 

(b) there shall be no maximum without a minimum; 

(c) bonus is paid on a uniform basis; 

(d) the dominion shall take up again its full responsi- 

bility for all labor disputes—and reverse the present 

return to a pass-the-buck policy. 
5. Amendment 502A of the criminal code should be re- 
placed by effective guarantees against victimization and 
discrimination which it has completely failed to prevent. 
6. Organized labor, through its unions, should be fully 
represented on production and control boards (as farmers 
should be on boards dealing with agricultural production). 


If such main measures—upon which all sections 
of the labor movement are agreed—were initiated 
and consolidated, together with further regulations, 
in an act of parliament to govern labor relations in 
the future, we should not only take a long step to- 
wards the fuller democracy for which we are at 
war, but we should also be able to harness the full 
skill and experience of industry to a far greater 
effort. 

It could not be done without considerable changes 
in the ministry of labor, beginning with the mini- 
ster himself. It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Mit- 
chell is to a large degree only following his skipper’s 
orders. Even this, however, he has done very bad- 
ly and if the cabinet were to adopt some such pol- 


icy as here outlined, they would have to get a less 


hated man to carry it out. They’d better do that 
in any case, to begin with. 
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“Total War’ In Steel 


Fergus Glenn 


gloomy talk lately about the shortcomings 

of our Overseas army recruitment and the 
need for conscription. But reports from the other 
sector of our “total” effort, the industrial front, 
have been full of self-congratulation. Newspapers, 
industrialists and government spokesmen alike 
have painted this side of the picture in rosy hues. 

It will come as a shock to many, therefore, to be 
told that at the very heart of our industrial war 
effort, that of steel producton, conditions have 
reached a critical and dangerous pass. 

No single commodity is more essential to modern 
warfare than steel. Without steel we could have 
no ships, no tanks, no guns, no armament, no 
shells, no automotive transport, no machines or 
tools with which to produce any of these. Many of 
the deficiencies and delays which have occurred 
and are still occurring in Canada’s war production 
are due to a shortage of this basic material. Yet, 
according to a report recently issued by C. H. 
Millard, executive director of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, Canadian section (now the 
United Steel Workers of America), the expected 
production of Canada’s steel mills for 1942 is only 
90.7 percent of present capacity. 

This condition, which Mr. Millard rightly terms 
“scandalous,” is all the more so when there is 
reason to believe that if the right methods were 
employed 100 percent production could be achieved 
almost immediately. 

A graphic picture of the losses already inflicted 
on the united war effort by Canada’s failure to 
utilize fully her existing capacity for steel produc- 
tion is given in the report. In 1940 Canada fell 
short of full production by 375,000 tons—enough 
to build 16,300 Valentine tanks, or the hulls and 
superstructure of 1,013 corvettes or of 134 cargo 
boats. In 1941 the shortage was 250,000 tons—the 
equivalent of 10,800 Valentine tanks, or 675 
corvettes or cargo boats. In 1942, if present 
production plans are not increased to full capacity, 
the price of our failure will be enough steel to 
make 13,200 Valentine tanks, or 810 corvettes or 
cargo boats. 

This takes account of present facilities only. If, 
in addition to using existing plant to capacity, we 
were to expand it, production could be still further 
increased. And such expansion is plainly indicated 
if we are to have a really “total” war effort. 

Blame for this serious situation is laid by Mr. 
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Millard partly upon the steel industry itself, and 
partly upon the government of Canada. 

“Management,” he charges, “has been concerned 
at least as much with the earnings of the industry 
and its post-war position as with the urgent re- 
quirements of the war. Competition between the 
large units, deliberate freezing out of smaller 
plants, unplanned distribution of orders, refusal to 
introduce necessary improvements because of cost, 
and hesitation to expand in time because of fears 
about the company’s position in the post-war com- 
petitive market—all these business-as-usual prac- 
tices have hampered steel production in Canada 
and are responsible for the present unnecessary 
shortage.” 

On the other hand, it is declared that the govern- 
ment has been slow to use the authority it possesses 
to impose a codrdinated plan upon the steel pro- 
ducers. “Thus, one of the officers in the Steel 
Controller’s office in Ottawa,” says Mr. Millard, 
“has*the authority to switch jobs in any plant by 
his order, often given over the telephone. And 
instead of planning the production of the various 
structural shapes as between the several plants so 
as to achieve efficient continuous production, jobs 
are switched because of a sudden shortage some- 
where, with consequent loss of time and efficiency.” 

Official utterances and specific cases are cited 
to corroborate these charges and illustrate the 
results of lack of planning by the government and 
of resistance to codrdination and expansion by the 
industry. 

For instance, Munitions Minister Howe is quoted 
as stating in Washington in November, 1941: 
“Since the outbreak of war, Canada has added 
considerably to its steel production, but the expan- 
sion program has not kept pace with the demand 
of wartime industry, one reason being a disinclina- 
tion to spend time and money on plants that would 
be uneconomic in peace time.” Yet in February, 
1942, H. R. MacMillan, president of a government- 
owned shipbuilding company, was reported as 
saying: “Within another six months, construction 
on the current shipbuildng program will reach its 
peak. Greater speed would be possible were it not 
for the shortage of ship plates, of which Wartime 
Merchant Shipping is currently using 15,000 to 
20,000 tons monthly.” And later in the same 
month, the Steel Controller said: “The shortage 
(of steel) is now so acute that its use for articles 
required by the Department of Munitions and 
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Supply and the armed services is being curtailed 
wherever possible.” 

Meanwhile, a section of National Steel Car 
Corporation at Hamilton, making four types of 
shell, was closed from Feb. 12 to 23, 1942, for lack 
of steel billets, and since then has been idle again 
for the same reason, losing, in fact, 30 days in 
three months or one-third of the working time. 

It took one and a half years for the government 
to reach an agreement with the Steel Company of 
Canada resulting in expansion of their rolling mill, 
which is only now coming into operation. It is 
now discovered that in order to operate the mill 
to full capacity further expansion of the blast 
furnace is necessary, involving probably another 
year of delay. 

A re-rolling mill in Amherst, N.S., has been and 
still is idle, the reason apparently being that it is 
too expensive to lift and ship rails for scrap from 
central Canada. Thus the plant stands unused, 
and skilled workers are unemployed or take work 
for which they are untrained, while the company 
bargains with a scrap dealer. 

The question of scrap, an important item in steel 
manufacture, is given extensive treatment in the 
report. Thousands of tons of steel lie buried in the 
streets of Canada’s cities in the form of unused 
rails, but so far almost nothing has been done to 
reclaim it. Adding unused machinery and fixtures 
and unreclaimed slag, estimates of such available 
scrap vary from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons. The 
office of the Steel Controller claims that it would 
cost $140 per ton to salvage rails. Mr. Millard’s 
information is that it could be done for considerably 
less than $100 per ton—provided the government 
carried out the operation itself without profits to 
contractors and scrap dealers. “The more import- 
ant point, however,” says the report, “is that the 
question of cost cannot be allowed to stand in the 
way of the war effort . .. Questions of ‘sound 
economy’ cannot be considered when we are faced 
with the need of producing the weapons which our 
armed forces must have to save themselves and 
democracy from the ruthless hordes of Hitler.” 

The present cumbersome voluntary method of 
collecting scrap is contrasted unfavorably with that 
of Britain, Australia and New Zealand, where 
salvaging is compulsory and is done by government 
agencies. Under Canada’s present unplanned sys- 
tem, one plant may have a two years supply, 
another a seven months supply, and still another 
a seven weeks supply. 

A further impediment to all-out production, 
Which depends in part upon the morale of the 
workers, is the government’s labor policy, whereby 
attempts to organize the workers in their own 
unions and bring them into partnership with 
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management in solving production problems have 
been met with discouragement and antagonism. In 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand the establish- 
ment of democratic machinery through which the 
workers themselves can influence and share in 
the direction of the industrial war effort has been 
a major factor in morale. “We have been forced 
to conclude with deep regret and shame,” says the 
report, “that the method of dictatorship countries 
. . . has been followed in Canada rather than the 
democratic method of consultation and consent.” 

In addition, it is contended that the Canadian 
steel workers face problems of wages and condi- 
tions in their industry which demand coérdination. 
Wage rates are woefully inadequate and chaotic. 
In the four basic plants the minimum rates vary 
from 3714 cents to 4614 cents an hour. Wages of 
a machinist vary from 62 cents to 75 cents an hour, 
those of a pipefitter from 46 cents to 76 cents an 
hour. There is no uniformity as to number of 
working hours or extra pay for overtime. Al- 
though the federal government has declared $25 
a week, or 50 cents an hour, to be the minimum 
required for the bare necessities of life, almost a 
third of the workers in the basic steel plants of 
Canada receive only the minimum rate, which in 
every case is less than 50 cents an hour, and 55 
percent receive less than 55 cents an hour. In the 
United States the minimum rate is 7214 cents an 
hour—almost the maximum paid to the highly 
skilled steel workers of Canada. In the Canadian 
steel industry some workers work seven shifts a 
week for a total of between 65 and 75 hours, while 
others may not get a normal week’s work. 

Four major recommendations are put forward 
in the report as a means of remedying the present 
deplorable condition in an industry vital to a total 
war effort. These are: 

(1) Machinery to ensure employer-employee 
coéperation in improving efficiency, increasing 
production and bettering conditions of work and 
wages. This would involve declaring the steel 
industry a national industry under unified direc- 
tion of a national war labor board; calling an 
immediate national conference of management and 
union representatives to meet |with responsible 
heads of the Steel Controller’s office; forming a 
national council, supplemented by regional and 
plant committees, of management and union repre- 
sentatives. This machinery would be no more than 
has already been set up in the building and construc- 
tion industry, which, according to the Hon. Norman 
McLarty, then Minister of Labor, by so doing had 


“lighted a beacon that will be a guide to other 


industries in this country.” 
(2) Coérdination of all steel plants in Canada 
under a National Steel Production Council, with 
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each plant, furnace and mill forming a unit in a 
unified production plan, with a view to reaching 
maximum production and to planning necessary 
expansion without loss of time. 


(3) A comprehensive survey of all available 
scrap; collection and distribution of all scrap by a 
government staff employing qualified dealers at a 
salary and assisted by the voluntary salvage organi- 
zation; and the pooling of all scrap and its alloca- 
tion according to need by the Council. 


(4) Fostering of worker’s morale by immediate — 


negotiations looking to a nationally uniform wage 
rate with an adequate minimum (suggested as 55 
cents an hour); full-time operation of steel plants, 
with a three-shift-a-day plan on a staggered basis 
to provide one rest day per week; training of 


additional personnel, to be allocated by the appro- 
priate steel production agency; and a merit system 
as a stimulus to effort, jointly worked out by 
management and labor. 

Mr. Millard and the research organization of 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee have 
performed a valuable service in preparing and 
publishing this report (available in pamphlet form 
from the U.S.A. offices, 302 Manning Chambers, 
Toronto). It reveals a shocking state of deficiency 
in a phase of our war effort about which one 
hears little from our newspapers. Its constructive 
approach indicates the ability and willingness of 
labor to codperate wholeheartedly with manage- 
ment and the government in remedying this 
deficiency. There is no time to lose. What are we 
going to do about it? 


Pros and Cons of Pasteurization 
C. K. johns 


a health officer is to assure a_ safe, 

wholesome milk supply for his community. 
With milk coming from hundreds or thousands of 
individual farms, and handled by numerous indivi- 
duals, adequate assurance of its safety is impossible 
without adequate processing. Pasteurization offers 
the health officer definite assurance of safety, 
hence its practically unanimous acceptance. In a 
recent lengthy article, Mr. R. E. K. Pemberton has 
vehemently attacked both pasteurization and those 
who advocate this measure. Criticisms of health 
officials, being evidently based upon misinforma- 
tion, may be ignored; criticisms of pasteurization 
itself cannot be. These latter are best placed in 
proper perspective by a consideration of both pros 
and cons of the question. Such is the object of this 
article. 

The case for pasteurization rests mainly upon the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of assuring that raw 
milk is entirely free from disease germs. The 
presence of the germs causing tuberculosis and 
undulant fever in milk from infected cows has 
been repeatedly demonstrated. Even the protec- 
tion furnished by the testing and removal of 
reacting animals, valuable as it is, is not complete. 
Herds which have passed the tuberculin test for 
years have suddenly shown a high percentage of 
reacting animals. But apart from these, milk is 
also exposed to infection with disease germs of 
human origin, such as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
septic sore throat, etc. The 8,279 cases and 708 
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deaths attributed to milk-borne epidemics in 
Canada between 1912 and 1940 are probably only 
a fraction of the real total; Frank, in the U.S. 
Public Health Service, believes the real figures in 
that country run from five to over ten times those 
reported. Mr. Pemberton seeks to minimize the 
importance of milk-borne disease by asking us to 
compare such figures with those for “certain just 
as dangerous and far more prevalent diseases” 
which he fails to specify. This is poor consolation 
for the victims and their parents, especially if they 
realize that such suffering and death could have 
been prevented. 

In the present state of our knowledge, pasteuri- 
zation is the only acceptable method of providing 
a safe milk supply for the urban population. As 
is generally known, pasteurization consists of 
heating milk to a suitable temperature, holding it 
at that ‘point for a prescribed period, cooling 
rapidly and protecting it from contamination or 
infection until it is filled into sterilized bottles and 
sealed. Despite assertions to the contrary, milk so 
treated is completely free from disease germs. 

It should, however, be emphasized that it is not 
sufficient that milk be run through any piece of 
equipment called a pasteurizer. Every drop of 
milk must reach the prescribed temperature and be 
held for the proper period, if it is to be freed from 
disease germs. Critical engineering studies. during 
the past two decades have revealed serious defects 
in some of the earlier types of apparatus, which 
have since been corrected. However, even with 
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element to consider. Men operating pasteurizers 
may be careless or in a hurry, and milk may not 
receive full heat treatment. Without adequate 
supervision, therefore, so-called pasteurization may 
be of questionable value as a guarantee of the safety 
of a milk supply. 

Until a few vears ago, there were no means of 
telling whether milk had been properly pasteurized. 
Fortunately, in 1933 Kay and Graham developed 
the phosphatase test by which under-pasteurization 
or contamination with raw milk can readily be 
detected. Armed with this test, the milk sanitarian 
can now satisfy himself that the milk has been 
adequately processed. However, even this is not 
a sufficient guarantee of the safety of the milk, 
for recontamination or infection may occur after 
it leaves the pasteurizer. In the extensive epidemic 
of 1927 in Montreal there is good reason to believe 
that a typhoid “carrier” inadvertently deposited 
the germs in one or more locations, such as unrecog- 
nized open seams of a cooler apron in which milk 
was found to be teeming with bacteria, or pockets 
in a regenerator where conditions for multiplication 
of bacteria were very favorable, and that these 
typhoid germs multiplied there and passed on into 
the final product. The application of the coliform 
test revealed such recontamination of the pasteur- 
ized milk. The value of this test is now generally 
conceded and it is used along with the phosphatase 
test as a routine measure in the supervision of city 
milk supplies. 

We see, then, that the reliability of the pas- 
teurizing process depends to a considerable extent 
upon the efficiency with which it is supervised. 
This emphasizes the necessity of seeing that each 
health department has adequate funds, laboratory 
facilities and competent personnel to enable it to 
maintain adequate supervision. Since the introduc- 
tion of pasteurization there is evidence of a very 
gratifying reduction in the amount of milk-borne 
diseases. With improved facilities for both pro- 
cessing and supervision, we may confidently ex- 
pect an even better record in the years to come. 

So much for the case for pasteurization. What 
of the arguments against it? The one upon which 
critics lay the greatest stress is that the nutritive 
properties of milk are so seriously damaged by 
heating that pasteurized milk is greatly inferior to 
raw milk. (It has even been suggested that the 
high rate of rejections of young men for the 
armed forces is attributable to pasteurized milk!) 
What are the facts? It is generally conceded by 
nutritionists that our present method of pasteur- 
ization may destroy 10-20 percent of vitamin B1 
and 20-25 percent of vitamin C in milk. Now, if 
milk were the sole source of these vitamins, or if 
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improved apparatus, there is still the human 





children were raised to maturity on an exclusive 
milk diet, this loss would be extremely serious. 

Fortunately, neither of these premises holds 
true. Milk is not a particularly rich source of 
either vitamin; even fresh from the cow, it con- 
tains only 1-70 as much vitamin B1 as wheat germ, 
or 1-20 as much as Jean pork, while the content 
of vitamin C is 1-70 of that of black currants or 
turnip greens and 1-20 of that of orange juice. 
However, because larger amounts of milk are con- 
sumed, it does supply a significant proportion of 
the total requirements; a quart of fresh raw milk 
daily would supply between 25 percent and 90 
percent of the estimated Bl requirement, and 
between 35 percent and 60 percent of the vitamin 
C requirement. Obviously even fresh raw milk 
cannot supply the full quota of these vitamins. 
Furthermore, vitamin C (along with vitamin B2) 
is destroyed much more rapidly by exposure to 
light than by pasteurization, so that by the time 
it is consumed even raw milk is a much poorer 
source than the above figures indicate. Hence the 
general recommendation that the diet of the 
infant be supplemented by richer sources of these 
vitamins at an early date, whether raw or pasteur- 
ized milk is being fed. 

This partial destruction of vitamins by pasteur- 
ization is naturally regrettable, and research is 
being directed to reducing it. (Studies at Cornell 
University promise complete retention of vitamin 
C through deaeration of the milk, while the newer 
high-temperature, short-time pasteurization is 
less destructive of both B1 and C.) However, the 
point of vital importance is “Just what is the sig- 
nificance of this loss in terms of human nutrition? 
Is there any convincing evidence that children 
getting pasteurized milk along with the ordinary 
mixed diet are in any way inferior to those fed 
raw milk?” No such evidence has so far come 
to the writer’s attention. On the other hand, 
several large-scale studies have indicated no meas- 
urable difference. In 1932 the U. S. Public 
Health Service collected information on 3,757 child- 
ren between 10 months and six years of age in 
39 different cities.1 Half of these had received 
raw milk, the other half heated (pasteurized, 
boiled, evaporated or powdered) milk. They con- 
cluded, “Children who are fed pasteurized milk or 
other heated milk thrive as well as children who 
are fed raw milk and contract certain communi- 
cable diseases less frequently.” Leighton and Mc- 
Kinley? reached a similar conclusion from a study 
of 20,000 school children in Lanarkshire in 1930. 


More recently the Milk Nutrition Committee? in 


1, Public Health Reports. Sept. 23, 1932. 
2. Report of Dept. of Health for Scotland. 1930. 
3. Report of Milk Nutrition Committee. 1939. 
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England reported the results of studies for a full 
school year on 8,435 children in five areas by the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying. 
Again, no consistent difference could be demon- 
strated. (In both British studies, children received 
supplements of either raw or pasteurized milk.) 
If the value of milk in the child’s diet is seriously 
lowered by pasteurization, one might reasonably 
expect that it would be detected through such ex- 
tensive experiments, especially since milk is pas- 
teurized at a higher temperature (145° to 150° F.) 
in Britain than on this continent. 

What are the other arguments against pasteuriz- 
ation? One occasionally encounters statements 
such as Mr. Pemberton’s that pasteurization does 
not destroy all disease-producing germs. There is 
abundant experimental evidence, reported in scores 
of text books on bacteriology and dairy science, 
that pasteurization does destroy all of the disease 
germs which may be found in milk. Of these, the 
germ of bovine tuberculosis is the most resistant, 
and it is killed by heating to 138° F. for 20 
minutes, well below the Ontario requirement (143° 
F. for 30 minutes). The spectacular decline in the 
amount of bovine tuberculosis infection in children 
where pasteurization has been adopted is con- 
firmatory evidence, as is the absence of milk-borne 
disease in Toronto, Chicago, New York and other 
cities where the milk supply has been pasteurized 
for several decades. 

In pointing out the defects of pasteurization, Mr. 
Pemberton refers to such disorders as_ infantile 
diarrhoea which “are caused rather by the absorp- 
tion of poisonous alterations in milk resulting from 
bacterial activity than from infection with living 
germs.” If such undesirable substances are pres- 
ent in raw milk, as he alleges, this is not much of a 
talking point for the unpasteurized product, 
whether or not these may be destroyed by pasteur- 
ization! On the other hand, the experience at 
Randall’s Island, New York City, is illuminating. 
When the children were fed raw milk from a care- 
fully selected herd pastured on the island, the 
death rates for 1895-1897 averaged 41.81%. With- 
out any other change, a pasteurizing plant was in- 
stalled early in 1898, and the death rate fell to 
19.80% that same year, or 21.75% for the next 
seven year period.4 Figures like these speak for 
themselves, although critics prefer to ignore them. 

Mr. Pemberton’s references to destruction by 
pasteurization of the “‘beneficial lactic acid bacteria” 
and their “neutralization of the action of patho- 
genic bacteria,” suggest a failure to consult reliable 
sources of information. The former idea was re- 


4, Milk and Public Health, p. 243. U.S. Hygienic Labor- 
atory Bulletin 56, March, 1909. 
5. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin 126. 1910. 
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futed over 30 years ago.5 The argument that 
these lactic acid bacteria neutralize the action of 
pathogenic bacteria finds scant support in the num- 
erous reported epidemics due to raw milk, which, 
we are given to believe, always contains plenty of 
the “beneficial lactic acid bacteria.”” The degree of 
protection furnished by the latter is evidently not 
all that the consumer might desire! 

Critics of pasteurization rarely lose an oppor- 
tunity of asserting that pasteurized milk is inferior 
to “natural” milk. Cow’s milk is “natural” milk for 
the calf. The only “natural” milk for the human 
infant is mother’s milk. To infer that cow’s milk 
drawn into a pail or milking machine bucket, 
strained, cooled, bottled and laid on the doorstep a 
hundred miles away is “natural” milk for the 
human infant is certainly the height of something 
or other! 

Summing up, we see that there is reliable evi- 
dence of a definite risk associated with the use of 
raw milk. Properly supervised pasteurization has 
proven itself to be the only adequate safeguard 
available. The slight change in composition re- 
sulting from pasteurization is the only valid objec- 
tion to the process, and this change is so small 
as to exert no measurable effect upon the well- 
being of children getting the ordinary diet. Even 
if a measurable effect could be shown, it would be 
a very small premium to pay for the assurance of 
a safe milk supply. Consequently, pasteurization 
receives the virtually unanimous support of pro- 
fessional and technical workers with a first-hand 
knowledge of the milk problem. There is reason 
to believe that this “group expert opinion” is more 
reliable than that of the occasional propagandist 
for raw milk who all too often will “strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.” Like all other human 
activities, pasteurization has not yet reached a state 
of perfection. However, when its critics outline an 
acceptable method whereby equivalent safety of 
urban milk supplies can be assured without pas- 
teurization, their views will be entitled to more 
serious consideration than at present. 


[C. K. Johns is Associate Bacteriologist at the Central 
Experimental Farm of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa]. 
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On Nimpish Lake 


Ethel Wilson 


Lake. Geese fly high too. They fly south 

from the vast northlands beyond the Arctic 
watershed. They fly strongly, with outstretched 
necks. Their heads are thrust forwards. Their 
voices are raised in harsh and lovely clamor. Why 
do they cry, cry, cry, as they fly. Is it jubilation 
or argument or part of the business of flying. Who 
knows how much they see of the forests of British 
Columbia as they fly south. How much do they see 
of the mountains and valleys in their spearhead 
flight, and how much do they see of human 
habitation. Their old leader seeks a lake that he 


Gute CRANES fly high over Nimpish 


knows, or a chain of lakes, where they will camp — 


for the night. They will circle down when the 
wise old leader sees his lake. They will circle down 
talking their vehement goose talk. There they 
will rest where they are safe in protected places, 
or where they are remote from men. Perhaps they 
will stay for a few days. Some of these strong 
geese are tired. The wise old leader knows. 

Nimpish Lake is far to find. You drive inland 
for a day, and then next morning you leave the 
rugged highway and drive on a narrow winding 
road through the sage brush, along waggon tracks, 
over the cattle ranges, up into the hills through the 
forest of crowded little pines. The forest seems 
quiet. You think there is little life in these high 
woods, for you see and hear no birds there. But 
perhaps you hear a chipmunk scolding or you see 
a squirrel carrying great whiskers of grass dried by 
the summer. He is making his winter home. He 
needs plenty of grass, because in these parts 
winter is long and severe for little hibernating 
creatures. When you reach the cabin beside 
Nimpish Lake you will see the gray whiskey-jacks 
who love the neighborhood of man—what cheeky 
birds they are and how endearing—and magpies 
sometimes, and the pretty kingfisher, the osprey 
and the eagle. The rapacious hawk keeps to the 
Open country. Before you see the lake through the 
trees you will hear the loons laughing and crying 
on the water. The loon is the true owner of the 
lake, and the loon’s melodious unhappy cry is the 
true voice of these regions. 

The lame man and his little brother rowed away 
from the cabin on Nimpish Lake. They rowed 
across the lake to a sunken log that they knew, 
where there was a pool and sometimes there were 
good fish. “Look,” cried the little boy, pointing, 


“geese!” His brother stopped rowing. They both 
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looked upwards. “Cranes,” said the big brother. 
“Geese,” said the little boy, “no, it’s cranes!” The 
high silvery trumpeting of the sandhill cranes 
came clearly and magically to them. The fluid 
arrow of birds passed swiftly over the tranquil lake, 
over the hills to the south, and vanished from sight. 
The sound of the silvery trumpeting became only 
the memory of a sound in the still air. It is always 
like this on Nimpish Lake in late September. 
Nimpish Lake, five thousand feet up in the hills, 
the geese and cranes flying south, the aspens turn- 
ing to honey gold after the first frost, and all the 
creatures getting ready for winter. 

The lake with a wooded shore-line of thirty miles 
provides many a little bay for fishing and for 
protection from the sudden lake storms, but only 
a few for landing. Towards one of these bays with 
its narrow strip of silt and shingle the two brothers 
rowed when lunch time seemed to come. On the 
mild and deceptive mirror of the lake’s expanse 
there was only one other boat. This boat also 
approached the narrow beach, but uncertainly. 

The little boy rowed. The lame man standing in 
the boat cast and silently cast. He selected a 
dimple on the sweet surface of Nimpish Lake and 
there he dropped his fly. The occupant of the 
other boat behaved in a more lively and less expert 
fashion. He cast with abandon. He lashed his 
line into strange and unproductive curves. He 
caught himself. He detached himself. He seized 
the oars and rowed splashingly. His boat was the 
centre of commotion upon the waters. The Kam- 
loops trout drew off from his vicinity and eyed 
each other in their disagreeable way. They stared, 
flickered, and darted away. They flickered up 
staring. Staring they flickered away. 

“Gosh, look at that man,” said -.the little boy. 
“Gosh Hughie just look at him. Look at that Mr. 
Leander.” 

“You look at your own rowing,” said the big 
brother. “Hey, you’re putting us into the reeds, 
keep out, keep out. Now look where you are! 
Never mind about Mr. Leander. That’s better.” 
The little boy struggled and righted the boat again. 
He still looked with bright eyes at Mr. Leander. 
Mr. Leander had come all the way from Salt Lake 
City to catch a fish, and the little boy was sure 
he never would. And so it was. 

But now the morning fishing was over, and the 
brothers reached the little bay. When Mr. Leander 
arrived it was clear to the recumbent sandwich 
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eaters that he had not enjoyed himself. The big 
brother was sympathetic. He gave friendly words 
and then abruptly fell asleep on the piney shingle. 
He could do that. The little brother could not do 
that, and besides he was awake to every emana- 
tion from the shining lake and sky, and to the 
handsome Mr. Leander lolling beside him. Mr. 
Leander had lighted a large cigar. How urban, 
how elegant Mr. Leander looked as he sat on the 
shingle smoking his large cigar. Somehow, just 
by sitting there in his good clothes and smoking his 
cigar Mr. Leander transformed the primitive and 
charming shores of the remote lake into a deserted 
club. He talked in a slow pleasing growl. He 
smoked, and occasionally he also spat, simply for 
pleasure, without any explanation. From where he 
sat his expectorations fell neatly into the limpid 
lake. The little boy watched and appreciated. 

“My,” said Mr. Leander softly, “isn’t this lake 
a picture? I certainly love this lake.” Spit, right 
into the clear water that lapped deliciously the 
little beach. “I’m just crazy about this lake. I’m 
just crazy about Nature anyway. I thought I’d 
like to stay here a week but I think I’d get kinder 
restless.” Spit. ‘How old are you?” 

“Going on eleven,” said the little boy. 

“He your brother?” inquired Mr. Leander. 

“Yes sir, half brother,” said the little boy. 

“Quite a bit older’n you,” said Mr. Leander. 

“Twenny years older,” said the little boy. 

“Well, he’s a very, very lovely man,” growled 
Mr. Leander gently, “he’s as common as an old 
shoe and a very, very lovely man,” and he spat. 
The little boy said nothing. Hughie, a very lovely 
man. Hughie, as common as an old shoe. He felt 
hurt. Hughie, as common as an old shoe. No, Mr. 
Leander didn’t mean that kind of common. He 
meant comfortable and nice to have. 

The lame man woke up and felt at once the 
warm bliss of the day. Mr. Leander got up 
unwillingly. He had to try again. They pushed 
away in the two boats. The brothers rowed slowly 
along the tulé reeds that lined the shore. The little 
boy had the fishing rod. 

“Gosh Hughie,” said the little boy, “you should 
have seen him spit. He just did this...” and the 
little boy spat. Again. Again. He began to admire 
Mr. Leander. 

“Here look out look out,” said the big brother 
suddenly aware of him, “you stop that! You row 
now, and I’ll fish as far as the beaver house.” 

The handsome Mr. Leander had stopped rowing. 
He leaned forward looking at the bottom of the 
boat. He was thinking. An osprey circled over- 
head. Sometimes the big brother made a cast. 
Sometimes he played a fish. Vigor had gone out 
of the day. Sky and silent lake breathed a charm. 
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The dreaming little boy rowed slowly. The osprey 
circled above. Not far from the boat floated a 
loon and her two big babies. Out of the silence 
the loon uttered her startled and melancholy 
laughing cry. Her laugh clattered over the lake 
and was thrown back by the shores. The vacuous 
but musical cry of the loon spoke to all the creatures 
on the lake. All the creatures listened. The laugh 
ceased abruptly and the two big babies swam closer 
to their mother. Then the loons dived. One, 
Two. Three. The sky and the lake blazed with 
the outrageous colors of the setting sun. The little 
boy rowed very slowly. The trout, beautiful and 
exasperating, began to jump and jump from the 
shining surface of the lake. They jumped all 
around the exasperated Mr. Leander. They 
jumped near the idling brothers. Splash here. 
Splash there. Little fountains of water arose far 
and near from the placid lake, and there came the 
delayed ‘plop’ of the jumping fish. The osprey 
dropped from high and hit the water in an explosion 
of flying spray. The osprey shook itself like a 
dog and flew up carrying in its talons a silver 
fish. It was getting cold, so the big brother took 
the oars from the little boy and rowed through the 
colored water out into the lake towards home. 

Overhead came the sound of high music. They 
looked up. High in the flaming sky drove a spear- 
head of great birds flying south. The clamor came 
nearer. The little boy’s brown face turned to the 
sky. “Oh Hughie it’s geese isn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes. Geese. Just look at them,” said the lame 
man, gazing upwards. He gazed until the clamor- 
ous flying shaft had passed like a filament from 
sight and sound. He felt a queer exaltation, a 
sudden flash that was envy of the wild geese, 
strongly flying and crying together on their known 
way. 


Restaurant de Luxe 


On heavy feet the waitress brings 
The silver and the ordered things; 
Unsmiling, for she’s unaware 

A stick of dynamite lurks there. 


Even the corner, where they sit 
Eagerly discussing the latest myth, 
Unswears allegiance. Not one is able 
To occupy the selfsame table. 


Now fugacious tongues unlearn 
The darling jest, the easy turn; 
Preserving the applicable sneer 
For another time, another year. 


This afternoon shall splendor reign, 
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Moulds limbs to the heroic pose, 
While caffeine titillates the brain, 
Smooths down a shirt front to the foes. 


Ladies and gentlemen discuss 
In selected tones the obvious, 
The immaculate reasons why 

Battalions must tomorrow die. 


But how insert oneself unvexed 

Between one moment and the next, 

And how retire from a crime 

Which probes the membrane of our time? 
That day a Polish child was ripped, 

This genial room an angle dipped; 

This sleeveless hour, they can not see 
The shadows sloping differently. 


For this one moved her silver knife 
To cut each bramble from her life, 
And this one had a wondrous spoon 
With which he ladled out the moon. 


Since cutlery can so conspire 

To attend the old desire, 
Deceptive plates may muffle doom 
Exploding quietly in a room. 


On padded feet the waitress brings 
The oblong slip for ordered things. 
Is it momentous? O be still— 
Merely it is an unpaid bill. 
IRVING LAYTON 


Changeling 


She lays her lips on the springing mouth 
and her form along the cool body of a tree. 
Rain shines in her hair. 
Her thought goes away from me, gently, 
through the bright spring grass. 


Her fingers mingle with birch leaves 
and the dew sits on her face. 
Her eyes are strange to me 
and her feet are going away, gently, 
through the bright spring grass. 


Ferns rise, uncoiling softly, 
—birds laugh quietly— 
The brown water-ripples are silent 
and she is gone away, gently, 
through the bright spring grass. 
ANN BERNARD 
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O Canada 


He predicted that before the war was over every able- 
bodied man would be able to shoot, as well as know how 
to protect life and property. “You don’t need orders to 
learn how to do these things,” he declared .. . . Citizens’ 
duty today was to teach the young man “war,” to unteach 
the “peace” he had learned for the past 25 years, Colonel 
Mess asserted. 


(Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, May 7, 1942, quoting from 
a speech given by Lt.-Col. James Mess at a Canadian club 
luncheon.) 


I’m from New Brunswick and I notice that wherever 
I go people remark immediately, “Are you English?” 
I still retain a few same syllables (from my English 
mother). Let me tell you that soft, sweet English accent 
helps. If we had English voice teachers in Canada (from 
England) we’d soon acquire an accent equal to none. 
(Globe and Mail, May 16, 1942, from a letter to the editor) 


Brigadier Ross, director of the Civilian Defense in 
Saskatchewan, said: “It’s a man’s duty to work for his 
family in the daytime and for his country at night.” 
(Canadian Press Report of bi-annual convention of the 


Canadian Legion.) 


I heard not long ago a story of a meeting where there 
were present a number of more or less radical members 
of Parliament and of leaders who were socialistically 
inclined. At last Humphrey Mitchell, now Labor 
Minister, was asked to speak. He was laconic and to the 
point. “I have heard speeches about the impending fall 
of capitalism for forty years and I want to tell you, 
gentlemen, that capitalism is a tough old bird.” That 
remark does not place Hon. Humphrey Mitchell either to 
the right or to the left but it is the remark of a man who 
knows his way around. 


(Wellington Jeffers, in The Globe and Mail, Toronto.) 


The reason our Press is free to tell the real facts 
is because it owes nothing to anybody. It is supported 
by business because it supports business. Each is 
necessary to the other. 


(Saturday Night, May 23, 1942.) 


Mr. Gordon asserted he had yet to find that persons 
“who inveigh most loudly against so-called big business 
have any realistic conception of what they are attacking.” 
If they are aiming at owners, “they are engaging large 
numbers of inoffensive and practically defenseless 
people,” he said. 


(Report of speech by G. Blair Gordon, president of the 
Dominion Textile Co. Limited, in Montreal Star) 


_This month’s prize of six months subscription goes to 
John M. Marshall, Saskatoon, Sask. ll contributions 
should contain original clipping, date and name of 
publication from which taken. 
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'ANADIANS .. . the time has come 

when every nickel, dime and quarter 
you spend needlessly is money spent in 
the cause of our enemies! NOW, more 
than any time since this war began, 
national THRIFT is essential. 


And THRIFT begins with those 
little things you needlessly buy from 
day to day—THRIFT begins in the 
home, in the kitchen, in the clothes you 
wear. From now on, resolve that needless 
spending is out! Your personal war job 
is to save every cent you can... and in- 
vest those savings in War Savings Stamps! 


Yes, saving to buy War Savings 
Stamps is a vital war job for every 
woman, man and child in Canada. War 
Savings Stamps are a protection NOW 
and an investment for the future which 
will bring you back $5 for every $4 
you invest. 


So remember—let THRIFT be your 
watchword! Every day, save a little— 
and invest those savings in War Savings 
Stamps. 

Buy War Savings Stamps from 
banks, post offices, druggists, grocers and 
other retail stores. 


PLA LSA |r 


~~ STAMPS Wisk 


NATIONAL WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Social Revision 


SOCIALISM NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL: Franz 
Borkenau; Labor Book Service, (London, England); 
pp. 172; 90c in Canada. 


HIS IS one of the most striking books that the Labor 

Book Service has yet published. It should be on 
the must list of every socialist. Mr. Borkenau restudies 
one of the fundamental tenets of the socialistic creed, 
its devotion to internationalism, and he reaches some 
devastating conclusions. He wrote the book apparently 
as a corrective to the naive enthusiasm with which many 
English Laborites have accepted the propaganda for 
Federal Union, just as they accepted the League of 
Nations in the period between the two wars. His main 
point is that the internationalism of Labor movements all 
over the world has been mainly a matter of words ever 
since Marx launched the communist manifesto. And he 
gives a brilliant historical analysis of how the verbal 
internationalism was always overcome in any critical 
situation by a practical nationalism. His conclusion is 
that socialists should rethink what they mean by 
internationalism. 

He starts with two questions, international migration 
of workers and tariffs, and shows how the organized 
workers have always been the most extreme of national- 
ists on these two issues. He examines the record of each 
European socialist and working-class party during the two 
generations before 1914, and demonstrates how superficial 
their internationalism was, and how they became steadily 
more nationalist (and also less revolutionary) as the 
development of the social-service state gave the workers 
in each nation-state a stake in their own community. 
Then he goes on to their record in the last war. Even 
Lenin, he maintains, while formerly taking the stand of an 
international revolutionary, was really pursuing the policy 
of a Russian patriot. When he comes to the post-war 
period he, of course, has no difficulty in showing how the 
Comintern became the instrument of a Russian national- 
ism. Internationalism, in fact, he argues, was the doctrine 
of early nineteenth century bourgeois Liberals, from 
whom Marx took it as part of the air that he breathed 
in the era of laissez-faire; and it became more and more 
an unreal doctrine for all classes as the nineteenth 
century passed into the twentieth. 

Mr. Borkenau’s contrast between the spirit of English 
Labor in the war of 1914 and in this war is especially 
interesting. Ramsay MacDonald, he says, was an ethical 
and non-political pacifist. Snowden was simply an old 
liberal-radical of the John Bright type, who refused 
to acknowledge that the world could actually be so bad 
as to allow such things as life and death struggles to 
occur. The Henderson-Clynes leadership was utterly 
uninspired, completely unable to conceive that labor 
could get all the trump cards by putting itself at the head, 
instead of hanging on to the tail, of a movement for the 
efficient conduct of the war. Now, he thinks, English 
Labor may give a lead not only in England, but in the 
world at large. 

But his conclusion comes very suddenly and can hardly 
be said to emerge from the argument of the book. After 
demonstrating that labor internationalism has so far 
Proved to be one of the most futile ideologies ever 
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cherished, he plumps for Anglo-American union as the 
way to save the world. And he has not a hint of 
scepticism as to whether Anglo-American union would 
conduce to any of the ideas which laborites and socialists 
have been trying to realize in the domestic sphere. He 
should subject the concept of a world led by the English- 
speaking “democracies” to the same kind of realistic 
analysis which he has applied to the concept of labor 
internationalism. Still, this is one of the few really 
exhilarating bits of writing that anyone on the left has 
produced since this war began. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


Nostalgia 


THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS: Elliot Paul; Macmillans; 
Random House; $3.50. 


HE CURIOUS THING about this friendly book, about 

the Paris of the fifteen years before the war, is the 
revelation that the author’s own temperament seems to be 
perfectly in key with the temper of those times, at least 
as far as it was ever displayed by the expatriates. People 
flocked from all over the world to Paris because they 
wanted liberty and tolerance, and to be able to live among 
a civilized people who had a genius for minding their own 
business. Paul found his haven in a little hotel called 
the Caveau, near the foot of the Boul Mich, and the street 
on which the hotel was, the rue de la Huchette, became 
his own little neck of the woods and he grew to admire 
and respect his neighbors for their essentially French 
virtues. 

All that part of the book is pretty swell. You really 
feel that Paul liked them all, and got close to them, and 
understood them, and that goes for the priest in the near- 
by church, to the barber, and to the girls in the local 
brothel. The book has charm in there, and certainly stirs 
up a nostalgic ache in anybody who knew the Paris of 
those days. It is only when Paul starts to widen the scope 
of the book, and say in effect, “Can’t you see that this 
little street is really the mirror for all France. If you 
see what went on here, you see what happened to the 
country,” that it doesn’t quite come off, and it is not 
because the last half of the book is inferior to the first 
half, and seems to have been largely thrown together, 
but mainly because Paul won’t face the fact that there 
must have been something wrong among his neighbors 
on the rue de la Huchette, even before the fascists came 
along. 

And Paul doesn’t see it because he, himself, is probably 
temperamentally a part of it, but the truth seems to be 
that even among the quaint characters, there was a little 
too damn much tolerance. That goes for Paul, too. People 
can get so tolerant that they become morally supine, and 
haven’t the faintest idea of the difference between right 
and wrong, and they cover it all up by saying, “I love 
being human.” But there was something wrong in the 
rue de la Huchette, and I wish Paul, who knew the street, 
had tried to appraise it; it was something in the hotel, 
maybe something in the priest, maybe something in the 
chestnut vendor, and something in the whore house. It 
has something to do with a kind of tolerance that destroys 
the flame in the souk’. I think that Paul, himself, would 
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admit that one of the brothel girls wouldn’t have been 
much good if she had got to the point where she was too 
palpably indifferent. 

And it seems to me that, in spite of its great friendli- 
ness and charm, and entertaining qualities, it misses 
something pretty important in France: it’s as if a state- 
ment were being made to the effect that in order to under- 
stand a country you must deal only with the most vulgar 
aspect of it. What I’m getting at is this: I have a hunch 
that Gide, or Malraux, or Maritain, would have some 
doubt about whether the picture of the rue de la Huchette 
is a picture of France. The whole quarrel, in short, is 
with a statement that pops out somewhere along the way; 
in the statement Paul says that if only the rue de la 
Huchette had been allowed to survive he would have 
faith that France would soon be restored. That’s really 
sentimental. 

But for anybody who ever lived in Paris, the book 
makes lovely reading. MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


Inside Europe--Today 


DAWN OF VICTORY: Louis Fischer; Collins, (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce); pp. 270; $3.50. 


VERYTHING that Louis Fischer writes on European 

politics makes good reading. This book is not so 
solid a piece of work as his earlier ones. It is a mixture 
of reporting on what he saw on a recent visit to England, 
and of analysis of the forces operating in the European 
war. But both parts may be commended to the Canadian 
reader. 

Mr. Fischer does not think that the social revolution 
has happened yet in England. He believes that the classes 
will not willingly give up their power over the economic 
life of the country. He is illuminating on the English 
tories and on some of the tory doctrines which are popular 
in Canada just now. For example, Vansittartism. “By 
burdening Germany with all the blame for the world’s 
ills, the British Tories seek to absolve themselves, and to 
counteract the tendency towards post-war reform in 
British domestic affairs, and in international organization. 
The thesis would be: Only Germany is responsible for 
the war; Britain is not at fault; so why alter anything in 
the British economic, social or political systems? 
Vansittartism is Conservative propaganda for the status 
quo which existed before the war.” 

He is good on Russia, too. He remains critical of Stalin. 
He remarks that Ambassador Davies occasionally visited 
Russia when he was ambassador in Moscow. He predicts 
that Stalin will go in for pan-Slavism rather than for 
international communism after the war. The most cheer- 
ful part of his book is the analysis to prove that Germany 
invaded Russia and Japan attacked Pearl Harbor only to 
avoid defeat and produce a stalemate. In fact, this is just 
a little too cheerful to be convincing. F. H. U. 


THE SIXTH COLUMN: INSIDE THE NAZI-OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES: Longmans, Green; pp. XI and 313; 
$3.00. 


HIS IS both a depressing and a cheering book. 
Depressing because its panoramic view of Europe 
under the Nazi heel recalls the sweep of Hitler’s victories; 
cheering because it reveals something of the passive and 
active resistance being encountered by the advance guard 
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of the “New Order.” Twelve nationals of the ten enslaved 
countries—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Yugoslavia and 
Greece—tell what they have seen or what they have 
learned from escaped patriots and smuggled letters, 
It is impossible at this stage to judge what relation these 
stories of martyrdom, hatred and heroic resistance bear 
to the total picture. Uncomfortable memories of similar 
books written during World War I, only to be “debunked” 
after the armistice, may trouble the middle-aged reader. 
Remember the Bryce Report? So strong is the wish 
to believe in a Europe seething with repressed revolt 
that it is easy to draw from these terrible pages 
a generalization that may be unwarranted. Still, there 
is evidence enough from other sources to indicate that, 
however scattered and handicapped, a “Sixth Column” 
of considerable proportions does exist. What is equally 
clear is that these stout-hearted men and women who dare 
to defy tyranny can do little but suffer martyrdom until 
help comes from outside. The most coherent of the 
reports is that of Genevieve Tabouis on France. This 
trained journalist gives an analysis of the agony of her 
beloved country that is both penetrating and eloquent. 
Perhaps her vision of the future may prove to be as true 
for the other countries as for France: “We are facing 
a, period of misery and starvation, but also of unheard-of 
oppression. Only when this is fully realized, Frenchmen 


‘will unite and rise. Let me predict that we will then see 


a union of all men of strong will and integrity, rightists 
and leftists as well as Catholics and Protestants. It will 
not be a question of politics, but a question of character. 
And we will have one common enemy: Those who are for 
an easy life and easy profit, and who sell and betray 
France’s public interest for their personal benefit. For 
this mentality there will soon be no more use any more 
in France. And these people will be wiped out.” 
CARLTON McNAUGHT 


Novels 


THE SONG OF BARNADETTE: Franz Werfel; Macmillan 
Co. of Canada, 1942; pp. 575; $3.50. 


N THE SPRING OF 1940, there was obviously no room 

in Hitler’s Europe for a Czecho-Slovakian Jewish 
writer who had vowed at the beginning of his career that 
he “would evermore and everywhere .... magnify the 
divine mystery and the holiness of man.” Thus Franz 
Werfel—known to North Americans chiefly for his novel 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh’—and his wife reached 
France en route to Spain, Portugal and, they hoped, 
America. Turned back at the Spanish frontier, they 
sought refuge in Lourdes, the Pyrenean city made world- 
famous by the miracles of healing which have occurred 
there since 1858, when Bernadette Soubirous, a poor 
unlettered girl of fourteen beheld the Mother of God in a 
series of visions of remarkable intensity. 

During the several weeks which he spent in Lourdes, 
Mr. Werfel busied himself investigating the marvellous 
story of Bernadette. He became convinced that her brief 
career symbolized the struggle of the human spirit against 
the tyrannies and cruelties of this world, and he vowed 
that if he should ever escape from the Nazi, he would 
sing the song of Bernadette for the whole world to hear. 

“In our epoch,” he decided, “an epic poem can take no 
form but that of a novel.” Yet, the novelist treating such 
a subject could not permit himself the artistic freedom 
of creation even to the extent permissible in an ordinary 
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historical novel. The happenings to be related concerning 
Bernadette date back only some eighty years. While 
they have been subjected to the scientific examination 
and criticism of modern scholars and theologians, they 
have been the centre of continuous controversy. Their 
authenticity has been a matter of concern to Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews and atheists alike. Hence, the author 
has introduced nothing of his own creation into the sub- 
stance of his book. Hence, he has striven to tell a plain, 
unvarnished tale which does not seek to persuade the 
reader either to believe or to disbelieve in the miracles 
it reports. 

Judged simply as a novel, the result is highly satis- 
factory. The style is pleasant and varied, and it is very 
easy to forget that the English version is a translation 
from the German. Most of the characters are vital 
individuals, even where they have been introduced to 
typify groups and classes of French society. The plot 
is fascinating, and the author’s development of it is a 
dramatic triumph. Unquestionably Franz Werfel has 
given us a novel of great distinction. 

It would, therefore, be an unqualified pleasure to 
recommend “The Song of Bernadette,” except that one 
dislikes the thought that the tea-cup readers and crystal 
gazers, and all the others who profit from man’s credul- 
ity and his desire to behold miracles, have enough on their 
side now. If this story is true, one can hear them say, 
anything can be. R. N. BEATTIE 


ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED: W. G. Hardy; 
Macmillan; pp. 501; $3.00. 


O CASE need be made for a return to Biblical 

subjects in times of stress as recommendation of 
this quite brilliant historical novel based on the life of 
Moses. Author of “Father Abraham” and “Turn Back 
the River” (the former a Book Society choice soon after 
its publication), Professor Hardy is head of the depart- 
ment of classics at the University of Alberta, and has 
travelled widely in the Mediterranean area. Indeed, he 
seems to know intimately his Egypt, his desert, and his 
‘Hebrews equally well. While this reviewer admits his 
ignorance as to Mr. Hardy’s earlier works, he is quite 
prepared to go over the top in praise of this new one. 

Not only are the characters of Moses and his contemp- 
oraries vividly drawn, but the reflective passages are also 
etched with beauty and ‘suggestiveness in the best sense. 
In his successive stages as prince of Egypt, chieftain 
among the Kenites, and deliverer of the Hebrews from 
serfdom, the figure of Moses grows and transcends itself 
perceptibly; interwoven with these major life experiences, 
two or three great affaires de coeur, candidly portrayed 
in the modern style, humanize the man and lend color 
and variety to the setting, and will only shock the moral 
fundamentalist and the kind of pure to whom all things 
are impure. (Who said that first?) 

Here are a few random samples of Mr. Hardy’s 
teflective bent. “No man knows really what a woman is, 
nor does she know herself .... He thinks that women 
deceive him. In reality he deceives himself.” Or, again, 
“Nun asked himself whether all this might not be a sign 
that Egypt was decadent, that they lacked a certain 
toughness, a certain strength of the spirit, which, so 
history seemed to teach, was essential to a people who 
wished to survive?” (Incidentally, the ? just recorded, 
and the use in at least one spot of ‘practice’ as a verb, are 
the only slips found in the book by an over-meticulous 
Teader!) Again, “It is one of the drawbacks of absolute 
Power that one’s work is never done.” 
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This suggests a timely and recurrent theme of the 
volume—namely, the basic insecurity of totalitarianism. 
The powerful, over-militarized Egypt of the time of Moses 
prefigures the Axis power of today in many a subtle 
touch, each sowing the seeds of its own doom, while all 
the time preoccupied with its own salvation and 
expansion. The story would make a grand radio play, 
and Hollywood could really “go to town” with it. 
Canada may well salute this gifted novelist. 

JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


Miscellany 


THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS: George Soule; Macmil- 
lan; pp. 257; $2.75. 


ape AUTHOR suggests a new approach to the curing 
of social evils, such as war and violence, totalitar- 
ianism, depression and unemployment. Modern medicine 
has done much to alleviate physical suffering since it has 
recognized that therapeutics must go hand in hand with 
knowledge and research. Can the social scientist not 
approach the diseases of society using the methods of 
science and the lessons learned from the history of 
medicine? The author believes so. 

After reviewing past attempts to discover a better 
planned society, and then using as a basis for his suggest- 
ions modern scientific thought, Mr. Soule proposes that 
society “is not an object in the material sense, nor is it 
a set of mere words or concepts. It is an action process, 
the interaction between an individual and his human 
environment.” Nor can society ever be considered static 
or ever in an ideal condition, for as the physical and 
mental environment of man changes, so does society. 

Using this as a basis, he suggests a possible beginning 
for his new approach. The student of social, economic 
and political science should be required to study ALL 
of the social sciences, have a fundamental training in 
dynamic psychiatry and then “serve an internship in 
practical affairs, either in business or government.” 

The book, though of necessity incomplete, should prove 
most refreshing and provocative to anyone interested in 
social reconstructon. J. W. McCUBBIN 


APPROACHES TO SOCIAL SECURITY: An _Inter- 
national Survey. International Labor Office, Studies 
and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance) No. 18. 
Montreal, 1942. 


HIS IMPORTANT little study of some one hundred 
pages “rounds off the long series of studies that the 
International Labour Office has published on _ social 
insurance and on related schemes of social assistance, in 
an attempt to review succinctly the contributions which 
these modes of bearing social risks have made to social 
security. But it is also intended to prepare the way for 
the planning of a complete social security programme 
in readiness for post-war reconstruction.” 

The first chapter summarizes the contribution of 
social assistance (non-contributory public assistance) to 
social security, including a survey of Old Age and 
Invalidity Pensions, Mothers’ Pensions, Unemployment 
Assistance, Medical Assistance, and Rehabilitation of 
Disabled schemes. The second chapter is devoted to a 
survey of social insurance (compulsory mutual aid) 
systems and covers Workmen’s Compensation, Sickness, 
Pension and Unemployment insurance. The third and 
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final chapter outlines certain practical systems already 
in operation. 

The reader is struck at once by the contrast between 
the New Zealand and Canadian systems. The former 
“assumes a minimum of subsistence to every citizen and 
his dependents in any emergency which may deprive them 
of their livelihood, and also a complete system of health 
services . . . . The system is a very full realization of the 
idea of social solidarity.” Surely a government which 
can within three years of the outbreak of war increase 
its budget seven-fold will never be allowed in the future 
to explain the existing paucity of social security to its 
citizens on the ground that it is expensive! 

This work could be read with profit by every citizen 
in Canada today. LORNE T. MORGAN 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1942: Ed. 
Walter H. Mallory; Harper, New York, for the Council 
on Foreign Relations; $2.50. 


HE 1942 EDITION of this annual publication pro- 

viding easy reference to the political systems and 
figures of the world’s nations is well up to the high 
standard established heretofore. News commentators, 
editors, teachers and others who must interpret current 
events, will find it extremely useful, but almost anyone 
can find profit and entertainment in it. Besides politica] 
details, the book provides the latest population estimates 
and brief notes on the state of the press in each nation, 
with the principal newspapers and periodicals published. 
A great deal of the information must have been very 
difficult to obtain. The editor is to be congratulated 
upon his able performance of this essential contribution 
toward an informed public opinion. R. N. BEATTIE 


GUERRILLA WARFARE: ‘Yank’ Levy; Collins (A Pen- 
guin Special); pp. 120; 25c. 


T is PERFECTLY TRUE that one cannot learn to be 

- a guerrilla fighter by reading a book. Like any other 
kind of fighting, you have to get out and do some, but like 
any other kind of fighting, you can learn a lot about it 
from books written by the right people. If anyone ought 
to know about guerrilla fighting it is the author of this 
book. Yank Levy was born in Hamilton, Ontario, and 
seems to have spent most of his time in wandering all 
over the world looking for trouble. He found it in Spain, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Palestine, and is now lecturing to the 
Home Guard at Osterley Park, in England. 

If any evidence were wanted that guerrilla warfare is 
important at the present time these extracts from a single 
Canadian daily (May, 1942) ought to be sufficient: 

“Guerrillas have killed more than _ 3,000 
Germans in the area of Smolensk.” 

“Greek guerrillas cut line Nazis use to reach 
Russia. Kill or wound 200.” 

“200,000 Yugoslav patriots have joined Gen. 
Draja Nickailovic’s forces.” 

“Every Canadian officer to get commando 
training.” 

Canada is an ideal country for guerrilla fighting, as 
the Indians showed us years ago. We've got lots of space 
and lots of hunters, trappers and fishers who know the 
country inside out. The only thing we need is the right 
sort of organization. We need leaders and the spirit 
which says, “We shall never surrender!” This is the key- 
note of the book: guerrillas never surrender. That they 
can be effective is being proved all over the world, and 
particularly in China and Russia. 

It takes time to train an army, to produce men who 
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can fight with others. Guerrillas must also be trained to 
fight ALONE. The emphasis is on the individual, and 
the great thing is his attitude of mind. He never sur- 
renders. If cut off or left unsupported by artillery or 
tanks, he must fight by himself. He must be prepared. 

“Buzz around the enemy, stabbing him now here, now 
there, with sudden unexpected jabs, destroying his 
munitions and supplies, cutting his communications, 
trapping his messengers, ambushing his convoys or lorries. 
In general creating a considerable amount of hell and 
wearing him down.” 

Yes there are lots of ways of being unpleasant to an 
enemy, and Yank Levy knows them all. You’ll find a lot 
of useful and entertaining reading in his book. 

F. J. MALLETT 


WE HAVE BEEN THERE: Second series; pp. 127; CBC 
Publications Branch, Toronto; 25c. 


CCORDING TO R. G. Riddell in the preface, nearly 

20,000 copies of the earlier book had been distrib- 
uted, and over 6,000 of this one had been requested at 
the time this informal little volume went to press. Most 
readers will have heard some of these talks, mostly by 
Canadian and U.S. newspaper men, giving impressions 
of shorter or longer visits in various zones of the war. 
James G. Endicott and James R. Young are the only ones 
of the nineteen to speak of the war in the Orient, but 
this series ended soon after Pearl Harbour: indeed, 
Dorothy Thompson has a biting reference to that immortal 
landmark spoken one week after the event. Cuts made 
from sketches of the speakers add a note of interest to 
these warm and mostly vivid documents. J. F. D. 
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The Conference of Ambassadors (Paris 
1920-1931): Gerhard P. Pink; Geneva 
Research Centre (Geneva, Switzer- 
land); pp. 293; 80c. 

Work in Hand: Robert Graves, Nor- 
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pp. 64; 85c. 
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Price Peg Policies: Ruth V. Paine; 
Can. Assoc. for Ad. Ed. & Can. Inst. 
of Int. Affrs.; pp. 28; 10c. 

Cancer: Bulletin of Can. Soc. for 
Control of Cancer, Vol. 3, No. 3; 
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with a population of over 5,000. 
Previous experience is not re- 
quired. Payment is by com- 
mission. For details please write 

THE CANADIAN FORUM. 








21, 22, 23, 24, & 25 of America in a 

World at War series published by 

Oxford University Press:) 

The Enigma of the British: Harold 
Callender; pp. 32; 10c. 

Women in War Produetion: Thelma 
McKelvey; pp. 32; 10c. 

Australia and the Australians: H. J. 
Timperley; pp. 32; 10c. 

France and the War: Léon Dostert; 
pp. 32; 10c. 

Norway, Norwegian Shipping and the 
War: Oivind Lorentzen; pp. 32; 10c. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIB- 
RARY. Government Bureaus, etc, Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investi- 
gations, ghosting, all expertly handled. 
Lowest rates. JOHN CREHORE, Box 
2329, Washington, D.C. 
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An Open Letter 
to Seven Readers of the 
Canadian Forum 


Out of the scores of appreciative letters our readers are constantly sending us, we have 


selected from seven the extracts printed below. These seven letters are typical of very 
many we have received, but the writers will recognize their own words of praise. 


We 


print the names of the places from which they came, to show how widely distributed 


Here’s What They Say: 


is our readership: 


The Canadian Forum is a lone beacon in our in- 
tellectual wilderness, and a much needed light in 
these dark days. (From Toronto, Ontario) 

I feel that The Canadian Forum is one of the 
very best magazines published, and I really can- 
not do without it, as it is as necessary to the 
brain as food is to the whole system. (From 
Batileford, Saskatchewan) 

I consider The Canadian Forum the best Cana- 
dian magazine, and if democracy is to be kept 
alive in this great Dominion of ours we must 
have just such publications as yours. (From 
Edmonton, Alberta) 

Grace MaclInnis’s article in this issue is well 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. (From 
Sudbury, Ontario) 


The Canadian Forum is a most interesting and 
instructive publication and I have enjoyed read- 
ing it. Hope you will be able to carry on suc- 
cessfully, as the paper is greatly needed. (From 
Chilliwack, British Columbia) 

I am deiighted to find myself on the mailing 
list of The Canadian Forum through a gift sub- 
scription from my son-in-law. I have been 
reading it for the past ten years in the reading 
room of the Mechanics’ Institute, and am de- 
lighted to have it for myself to read at leisure. 
(From Montreal, Quebec) 

Sorry you haven’t been able to increase your 
circulation more during the past year as you 
have published many articles which deserve a 
wider reading public. (From Ottawa, Ontario) 


Here’s What We Say: 


DEAR READERS: 


We appreciate very much your kind remarks. 
We shall try to continue worthy of them. 

But, though you enjoy The Canadian Forum so 
much, has it ever occurred to you how many 
people are missing what you value so highly? 
Perhaps seme of these are your friends or 
acquaintances. Perhaps it would be a real favor 
to them to tell them what they are missing. 


Perhaps if you lent them your copy to read, they 
might become subscribers. 

And The Canadian Forum needs more subscribers 
—many more—both for revenue and in order to 
extend its reach. 

We're going to put it up to YOU. We're going 
to ask each of you to bring in ONE new sub- 
scriber (more if you can, of course, but at least 
ONE) before our next issue appears. We ask 
you to show in a tangible way how much you 
value The Canadian Forum. 


And to the rest of our Subscribers who renew 
their subscriptions year after year, we say: 


Will you, too—each of you—bring in one new 
subscriber during the next month? If you ALL 
did that, the circulation of The Canadian Forum 
would be DOUBLED. 

We ask you to do this because we believe our 


present readers are our best advertisement. 
YOU know The Canadian Forum, and are in the 
best position to recommend it. You also know 
who are the people who would appreciate it. 
Will you go to that much trouble to show your 
appreciation? 


Yours for Increased Usefulness 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


28 Wellington Street West, Toronto 














